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Mark Twain—Episodes from an Extraordinary Life 


Five years before his death Mark Twain selected Albert Bigelow Paine to 
be his authorized biographer. Since that time Mr. Paine has given prac- 
tically all his time to this great work. He lived in close touch with Mark 
Twain. In his hands were placed the accumulated letters, notes, and 
memoranda of a lifetime. The result is a human document more fascinating 
than fiction. Through it all runs that delightful humor which characterized 
Mark Twain's life no less than his writings. 


Arnold Bennett’s First Impressions of America 


Arnold Bennett is, beyond question, the most talked-of English author 
of the day. Mr. Bennett has written with extraordinary insight and brill- 
iancy of various countries where he has lived—of England, of France, of 
Italy. Now he has come to America for his first visit to write exclusiv ely 
for Harper’s MaGazinE. He will show us to ourselves as we really are. 
America and Americans wil be his theme. In order that the illustrations 
for Mr. Bennett's articles may be thoroughly in accord with the spirit of 
the text the editors have persuaded Mr. Frank Craig, the leading English 
illustrator, to accompany Mr. Bennett to this country. 


The Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife 


Among the most notable features of the MAGAzInrE for recent months have 
been Madame de Hegermann-Lindencrone’s reminiscences of her two visits 
to the court of Nz :poleon III. and her experiences during the Commune 
Madame de Hegermann-Lindencrone is now preparing for pub lication in the 
MaGAzinE further reminiscences of even greater importance and interest. 
They cover her varied experiences during the Franco-Prussian War and her 
later intimate acquaintance with sever: ul of the continenti il rulers and many 
of the famous men and women whose names have now®passed into history. 
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ARPER’S MAGAZINE —for sixty-one years the most famous illustrated magazine of the 
entire English-speaking world — stands to-day in a stronger position than ever before both 
in point of circulation and appeal and in the maintenance of the highest literary and 

artistic standards. The reasons for this success may be summed up in a single sentence: 


It is the most interesting, and the most beautiful Magazine published 


A New Serial Novel By the Author of * The Inner Shrine” 


Of this most importé int feature of the MAGAZINE for 1912 it is only neces- 
sary to say that it marks the crow ning point of the author’s literary achieve- 
ment. The new story is entitled ‘‘The Street Called Straight.”” It deals with 
a most modern phase of American life. It will be illustrated by Orson Lowell. 


H. G. Wells on Socialism 


H. G. Wells is not only one of the most brilliant writers of to-day but one 
of the ablest thinkers. He has written for HARPER’s MAGAZINE two articles 
in which he presents an absolutely new view of ‘Socialism. 


William Dean Howells in Spain 


William Dean Howells has just revisited Spain after an absence of many 
years. What he is writing about, the country and its people , will be in his 
most delightful vein, for mingled with present impressions will be certain 
memories of an almost autobiographical sort. 


Short Stories That Really Count 


No other illustrated magazine of the world publishes each month so 
many really great short stories as HarreR’s. This year there is definite 
promise that in this field, where the MaGaziNE has always stood supreme, it 
will surpass even its own brilliant record. There will be at least seven 
complete stories in every number. Notable among the many famous 
contributors will be: Rupyarp KipLinG (a story on an unusual theme by 
the way), MARGARET DeLanp, WILLIAM Dean Howe Lts, JosepH CONRAD, 
NORMAN Duncan, E. S. MARTIN, Forrest Crissey, ALICE Brown, THOMAS 
A. JANvier, Henry JAmes, IRVING BACHELLER, RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, 
HENRY VAN Dyke, Mary E. WILKINS, ARTHUR SHERBURNE Harpy. May 
SINCLAIR, Ropert HERRICK, EvizABETH JORDAN, MARY HEATON VORsE, 
MARGARET CAMERON, JAMES OPPENHEIM, MARGARITA SPALDING GERRY, Etc. 
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Picture work; Word work: 
Color work—all the Very Best 


@ SPECIAL NUMBERS of more than usual size and ex- 
cellence. 

@ REGULAR NUMBERS—week in and week out—-not ap- 
proached by any oth r weekly. 

@ EDITORIAL COMMENT which is more closely read and 
talked about than any other printed discussion of public 
affairs. : 

@ HUMOR, both in picture and text; SHORT STORIES 
of striking worth; MUSIC, DRAMA, SCIENCE, FINANCE— 


and many other fields of human endeavor treated by experts. 


At the nearest news-stand 
— you had better get it 








HARPER’S 
BAZAR 


Praise that 
Means something: 


“HARPER'S Bazar is the “highest- class woman’s publication in the 
country.”—Troy Press, Troy, N. 


‘There is no other publication like Harper’s Bazar. There is no 
other publication that approaches it in its field.’"—Jllinois Farmer and 
Farmer's Call. : 


““HARPER’S Bazar is a necessity to the woman who desires to keep 
abreast of the times.’’—Northwestern, Oshkosh. 


““HARPER’S Bazar is the best of publications for women and the home, 
because it is written, compiled, and directed from knowledge, ability, 
culture, and sympathy.’’—The Argonaut, San Francisco. 


““HARPER’S Bazar has steadily improved with age, and holds its 
popularity with the members of the household.’’—Rural Lije. 


“HARPER'S Bazar is not only the most beautiful home monthly, but 
it reaches the climax of practical worth to the home-makers.’’—BSoston 
Universalist Leader. 

“The enlarged Bazar grows more and more attractive.’’—Times- 
Recorder, Zanesville. 

“Steadily for forty years has HaRpPER’s Bazar filled the place marked 
out for it by those clear-sighted men who established the great publishing- 
house whose name it bears with honor. As a periodical for American 
women it has enriched home life, elevated morals, refined manners, and 
brought cultivated taste to bear upon the housewife’s ever-present 


problems.”—The Christian Advocate, New York. 








The REV. CHARLES H. PARKHURST says :— 
“I am a devoted reader of THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


by its careful attention to WOMAN SUFFRAGE, to all important EDUCATIONAT. 
QUESTIONS and because of its many articles by BRILLIANT WOMEN, should 
be read by every thinking woman in America. 


In point of solid worth, I find it unparalleled among American Magazines.” 
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PRESS COMMENTS 


“More matter of peculiar interest to 
women could hardly be packed in a-single 

ublication than is presented in HARPER’S 
Bsa and it is all of the high standard 
for which this periodical is well known.” — 
Democrat and Chronicle, Rochester, N. Y. 


“Of infinite variety and beauty are the 
features of Harper’s Bazar. Mex 
Mirror and American, Manchester, N. H. 


“Good housekeepers say that Har- 
pER’S Bazar is as famous for the excel- 
lence of its recipes as it is for the relia- 
bility of its fashions. So we read the 
recipes in the Bazar and they certainly 
sound delicious. Every man who loves 
jelly should make his wife a present of 
this magazine.’—The Western Recorder, 
Louisville, Ky. 


‘HARPER’S Bazar has, to use a slang 
phrase, got all the other women’s maga- 
zines lashed to the mast.” — Kentucky 
Post. 

‘There can be no more desirable guide 
for a housewife than this same Bazar.” 
—lLexington Herald, Lexington, Ky. 


“It is generally conceded that the 
BazAR represents progress in every de- 
partment of woman’s interest, in the 
home and outside of it.”—Bridgeport 
Standard, Bridgeport, Conn. 


‘Harper’s Bazar has a distinctive 
tone peculiar to itself, and it is a favorite 
in homes of fashion and culture. Every- 
thing about it appeals to women of taste 
and refinement. Indeed, Harper’s Ba- 
zax is both enchanting and educational 
and wise parents should provide it for 
their daughters.’"—Troy Daily Press. 
Troy, N. ¥ 

“There is no other publication like 
Harper’s Bazar. There is no other pub- 
lication that approaches it in its field. 
Its pages contain something for ever 
division of feminine activity. It is al- 
ways as beautiful as it is good, and it is 
as good as a magazine for women could 
be.’—Illinois Farmer and Farmer's Call. 


“ HARPER’S Bazar is a necessity to the 
woman who desires to keep abreast of the 
times.” —Northwestern, shkosh, Wis- 
consin. 


““HARPER’S Bazar is the best of publi- 
cations for woman and the home, because 
it is written, compiled, and directed from 
knowledge, aogpee culture, and sym- 
pathy. It not only deserves, it has won, 
a world-wide appreciation.” —The Argo- 
naut, San Francisco. 


“HARPER'S Bazar has steadily im- 
proved with age, and holds its popularity 
with the members of the household who 
appreciate the good, the pure, and true 
in literature. The subscription price of 
$1.25 per annum is exceptionally low con- 
sidering the quality of the publicatidn.” 
—Rural Life, Rochester, N. Y. 


“ HARPER'S BAzAR continues to main- 
tain its helpfulness in the home.” —Times, 
Bri oklyn, N. Y. 


“HaRPER’s Bazar is one of the best- 
edited of publications, and has material 
ee. editing.” —The Troy Times, Troy, 
my Ve 


“The enlarged Bazar grows more and 
more attractive. The editorials are 
worth the cost of a whole year’s subscrip- 
tion to the periodical.’’— Times-Recorder, 
Zanesville, Ohio. 





‘HARPER'S Bazar is not only the most 
beautiful home monthly, but it reaches 
the climax of practical worth to the home- 
makers.” —Boston Universalist Leader. 


“Steadily for forty years has HARPER’s 
Bazar filled the place marked out for it 
by those clear-sighted men who estab- 
lished the great oe whose 
dame it bears with honor. As a periodi- 
cal for American women, it has enriched 
home life, elevated morals, refined man- 
ners, and brought cultivated taste to bear 
upon the*housewife’s ever-present prob- 
lems of housekeeping, dressmaking, child- 
training, and the infinite et cetera. To 
read it is to broaden one’s outlook upon 
the world.”-——The Christian Advocate, 
New York. 

‘“ HaRPER’s Bazar is the highest-class 
woman’s publication in the country, cult- 
ured and entertaining throughout, and 
the last number is no exception to its ad- 
mir. ble rule of superiority.”—Troy Press, 
Troy, N. Y. 

“Tf all the other pages of HarpEr’s 
Bazar for September had been blank we 
would have felt it was worth double the 
price for the frontispiece, ‘ Soap Bubbles,’ 
drawn by Alice B. Stephens. Many will 
cut that out and frameit. The two things 
of greatest practical value in these days 
of high prices of provisions are ‘ Inexpen- 
Sive Meat Dishes and Meat Substitutes,’ 
by Rosamond Lampman. It is good to 
hear from ‘ Josiah Allen's Wife’ again, so 
Many years have passed since she first 
delizhted magazine readers.” —The West- 
ern Recorder, Louisville, Ky. 
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_ Diet for Babies. . . él « » 


~ HARPER & BROTHERS PUBLISHERS 


New York: FranklinSquare London: 45 Albemarle St.,W. 
Also for sale at Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, Paris 


George Harvey, President, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 
Frederick A. Duneka, Secretary, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 
Frederick T. Leigh, Treasurer, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 


CONTENTS OF THE NOVEMBER BAZAR 


The Daily Round. Drawn by Charlotte Harding Brown 
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The Footprints—A Story ..... 
Illustrated by Charlotte Harding Brown 

Madame Maeterlinck at Home. . . . . 
Illustrated with Photographs 

In Autumn.—A Poem. _ Illustrated by James Verrier. Theodosia Garrison 489 

Mary Cassatt’s Art. . .. . . . . « Elizabeth Anna Semple 490 
Illustrated with Photographs of the Artist's Paintings 

Assisting Providence—A Story. Illustrated by Bayard Jones. Della Phillips 502 

A Whitewashed Cabin. Illustrated . . . . . Martha Cutler 506 


Frontispiece 484 
Catherine D. Groth 488 


A Hallowe’en Supper. Illustrated . - Mary H.Northend 507 
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Garden Furniture. Illustrated . . - Louise Willis Snead 514 


Up-to-date Stationery. _ Illustrated Marie Montaigne 515 
Hallowe’en Favors. _ Illustrated Helen Kenney 516 
Character Dolls. Illustrated. . . . . «. « « « Mary W. Mount 517 
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Ribbon Gifts. Illustrated . . . . . « «© i if, beh ie 
Women’s Work for Schools - Elsa Denison 522 
a 523 


The Bazar’s New Embroidery Contest . ae oo er 

oS - + + Marianna Wheeler 532 
(Ex-Supt. of the Babies’ Hospital, N. Y.) 
Paper-bag Cookery’... . . . +. » « Margaret Soundstrom 533 
THE BAZAR’S FASHIONS 


Two Smart Street Costumes from Paris . . 1 492 
Two Types of the Tailored Suit. ... . 493 
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Model Fr or Morning or Afternoon Wear : swe 496 
Smart Examples of the New Furs for 1912 Ror — 4 

Theater and Bridge Gowns. . . .« Ethel and G R 498 
Smart Reception Gowns . vow 3 Cc B R ~~ 499 
Children’s Fashions i T, ry 504 
SS eee ee ee coats 505 

THE BAZAR'S REGULAR DEPARTMENTS 
These Pages for Children. Illustrated . . . . . « « 500 
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Our Puzzle Mill. . . ee ee ok Se ee 
Home Decoration . .... ; Conducted by Martha Cutler 529 
Our Home Study Club. . .. . Conducted by E. B. Cutting 530 
Our Girls’ Exchange . ... . . oe er we 8. we ew 
Entered at the New York Post-office as second-class matter. 
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THE BAZAR’S GREAT SERIAL 


EXT month, in the Special Christmas Number, Harper’s Bazar will 
begin the serial publication of one of the most dramatic and interesting 
novels yet published in this magazine. 


CAESAR’S WIFE 


By Margarita Spalding Gerry 


In this t ogy Hie. Gerry chooses a remarkable theme and handles it with 
extraordinary skill. The theme is not only big and vital, but it is new—and 
to find a new theme in these days of much writing and of many books is in 
itself an achievement. “Caesar’s Wife” will. run through the year, ending 
in the Bazar for November, 1912. Beautiful illustrations for the tale will be 
made by James Montgomery Flagg. This is neither the time nor the place 
to give an outline of the plot. It is enough to say that the story holds a special 
appeal for wives and husbands, and that in interest and dramatic treatment 
it ranks with the Bazar’s great serial success, ‘“‘ The Masquerader.” No reader 
should miss the first instalment. 


In the Christmas Bazar the announcement will be made of the establishment 
of our splendid new club for children—The Happyland Club—an offshoot of 
the Bazar’s remarkably successful Children’s Pages. 


The Bazar’s Economy Club will be started for “ grown-u We follow 
up.also the announcement in this number of the Bazar’s new roidery Contest, 
in which prizes to the value of almost $1200.00 will be given early in the year. 


“The Wife’s Share of the Husband’s Income” is another vital discussion 
which will be carried on in the Bazar beginning in the Christmas number. Prizes 
will be offered to readers who send in the most practical solutions of this prob- 
fem. The best contributions will be published and paid for at space rates. 


It is timely to mention that Harper’s Bazar makes the ideal Christmas gift, 
Ocean ee © Be ey Smee omnes ak oes pemane 


twelve months of the year. Every woman wishes to renew own sub- 
scription and at the same time a present to her friend, can get the two 
subscriptions for $2.00 instead of for the regular price of 4 same 


$2.50. 
rate holds for any number of subscriptions to be given as gifts—five subscrip- 
tions, $5.00; ten subscriptions, $10.00. Many of our subscribers give twenty 
and twenty-five Bazar subscriptions a year as Christmas gifts to friends. Their 
letters and those of the recipients show us how popular these gifts have become. 


Regular subscription price, $1.25. Single copies, 15c. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 





TIFFANY & (0. 


THE 1912 TIFFANY 
BLUE BOOK IS NOW READY 
FOR DISTRIBUTION 


IT 1S A COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE, WITHOUT 
ILLUSTRATIONS, ESPE: 
CIALLY ADAPTED TO 
FACILITATE PURCHASES 
AND SHOWS THE RANGE 
OF PRICES OF TIFFANY 
& COS EXTENSIVE STOCK 
OF DIAMOND JEWELRY 
PEARL NECKLACES, PEARLS 
COLORED STONES, SILVER 
STATIONERY, BRONZES 
CLOCKS, CHINA, GLASSWARE 
LEATHER GOODS, ETC. 


THE MAIL ORDER 
DEPARTMENT BRINGS 
THE ENTIRE STOCK WITH: 
IN THE REACH OF EVERY 
CORRESPONDENT BY GIV- 
ING FULL INFORMATION IN 
REPLY T0 ALL INQUIRIES 


THE BLUE BOOK WILL 
BE SENT UPON REQUEST 


FIFTH AVENUE 
AND 3/ STREET 
NEW YORK 
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in homes of fashion and culture. Its illustrations are beautiful and plentiful, its contents varied and admirably chosen, and every- 
thing about it appeals to women of taste and refinement. Indeed, Harper's Bazar is both enchanting and educational, -and wise 


parents should provide it for their daughters. 


it has the sustained literary quality which improves while it 


interests, and 


questionable topics are excluded carefully from its columns. What is read in a home is an important factor in family life, either 
for good or for ill, and the Basar is dependably wholesome and uplifting in its influence.’’—The Troy Press, January 20, 1911 


A WOMAN AND HER MONEY 
_- change, and the problems of the heart change 
with them. It used to be a great situation, in novels 
of an earlier era, to endow the heroine with a great for- 
tune, and make the hero, in his poverty, too proud to 
propose to her. This situation still endures, for novel- 
ists are conservative, and, besides, no good situation can 
be thrown away lightly by the busy makers of plots. 
But the real, modern situation of the heroine and her 
money, when opposed to that of the hero who has none, 
is of quite as dramatic and far more hopeless a charac- 
ter, as many women realize to-day. 


Here is the modern turn of things. Suppose a girl—- 


young, talented, and attractive—has plunged into the 
business whirl, and won for herself a very paying and 
enviable’ position. Suppose her lover, an industrious 
and honest young man, is still not able to earn any more 
than she does—perhaps not even as much. How can 
he ask her to give up her competence to share his pov- 
erty? In the case of ad fortune, she could bring it with 
her, after all. But in this new problem, it is not trans- 
ferable. Also she has become accustomed not only to 
spending money but to making it, which complicates 
things still further. The novelist who tackles this situ- 
ation needs to be brave. Perhaps that is why it is not 
served up in the best sellers. 


LET THE CHILDREN ALONE 

HERE is no doubt that neglecting a child can be car- 

ried too far. But there is also no doubt that in num- 

berless cases it is not carried far enough. Any one who 

has ever had experience in bringing up young creatures 

of other than human kind knows the value of letting 
them alone. 

‘* Hands off!’’ is the motto of the chicken-raiser, the 
owner of young colts, the dog fancier, and the successful 
stock-breeder generally. Two things must be looked 
after with watchful care—the proper heredity of the 
young creature and the proper environment for its 
growth. Outside of these, the more unconscious and un- 
interfered-with the development of chicken or puppy or 
colt, the better. 

A well-born child, on the contrary, is apt to be fussed 
over to the verge of extinction. Even in a large family, 
it is not sufficiently neglected, and when it happens to 
be the only child, or one of two, the-case is much worse. 

The parent who thus puts unnécessary drain upon a 
child’s emotional system need not wonder at having e 
nervous, fractious, precocious juvenile as a result. En- 
ergy put on environment will do wonders. Energy con- 
centrated on the child itself will work disaster nine times 
out of ten. Wholesome growth is usually unconscious. 
As a mother learns this, her children profit accordingly. 


AGREEING TO DIFFER 

b & E unexpectedness of life is a proverb. Neverthe- 
less, every one of us creates, in his or her own mind, 

the spectacle of an ordered world. No two of these are 
alike—the cynic’s world, the world of the man of busi- 
ness, and the charity-worker’s world, for instance, are 
hardly recognizable, each by the other. Yet to each man 
or woman the world as he or she conceives it, is the log- 
ieal and actual world, in every point. Hence the irre- 
pressible conflict that continually rages wherever any- 
thing whatever is discussed. Hence also the bitterness 
with which each man judges those who differ. They 


must be wicked, false, or fools—otherwise they would 
see the obvious and only realities. 

But there are so many realities—all real. Theory, 
no matter how vast and various, never catches up with 
the procession of the actual. Doctrine, however hard 
and fast, never quite covers all true spiritual experi- 
ences, as students of the mystic knew>—Something in- 
finitely greater and wider than the mind of man inhab- 
its the universe. ‘‘ Judge not’’ is one of the widest 
thoughts in the world, meant to drive home the finite 
ness of the finite. Being ignorant, why be intolerant? 
Many a household, divided against itself by the differ- 
ent views of parents and children, needs this reconcil- 
ing thought. Children must differ—their world cannot 
be the same as that of the older generation. Husband 
and wife are man and woman, each seeing life from 
different standpoints of sex. The world is various—it 
cannot be standardized. There is a wonderful peace in 
the thought—a perpetual flag of truce. 





THE LIMITS OF EXPERIENCE 
HE trouble with experience is that it is self-limiting. 
Nobody wants to live a narrow life; but every one 
has to live, after all, in a very small section of existence. 
It is in vain to spread it out wide for then it becomes 
thin—the cubic content, so to speak, is fixed, and cannot 
be exceeded. The individual who seeks a deep experi- 
ence is as likely to find it in one place as another. 

For example, a woman desiring experience of the 
heart need not smile at the girl who takes her first 
offer. It is not necessarily the woman of many love 
affairs who has ‘ lived.’’ To have many love affairs 
really denotes a distressing lack of fastidiousness and 
depth where the grand passion is in question. The 
quiet, obscure pair who have lived together for forty 
vears and still celebrate all the anniversaries, could tell 
secrets of joy and loyalty of which the ‘* grand 
amoureuse ’’ guesses nothing. Or some gentle spinster, 
seemingly remote from all possibilities of romance, will 
earry to her grave the warm, undying passion of an 
early love, silently ended by death, unknown to any but 
the two concerned. Obviously, these different experi- 
ences cannot be combined; and each misses the portion 
which the other possesses. 

There was a clever Frenchman once who sighed for 
completeness of experience. His ideal, (unattainable, 
alas!) was ‘‘ to be a woman til] thirty, a soldier till fifty, 
and then a monk.’’ Obviously, it cannot be done, But it 
sets one thinking and leaves the thinker more contented. 


THE CHILD OF TO-DAY 
4 % DAY, the child of intelligent parents is in less 
danger of being spoiled than ever before—pessimis- 
tie spinsters and bachelors to the contrary notwith- 
standing. The child’s real danger now lies in the fact 
that in the feverish following of modern theories of 
training and hygiene the matter of childish pleasures is 
often overlooked. Our small boys and girls must be 
paragons, and we devote our energies and their waking 
hours to efforts to make them realize our high ideals, 
and thus do-us credit in the eyes of the world. 

Are we not in danger of forgetting that one really 
happy normal child is worth a dozen of the tired-eyed 
little men and women of the world whose unchild-like 
sophistication we are daily called upon to admire? 


Copyright, 1911, by Harper & Brothers. All rights reserved. 
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HE had remained sleepless until 
late into the night, falling, at 
last, into the stupor of exhaustion, 
so that the dawn came upon her 
unawares. She started awake to 
find the room brilliant with sun- 
shine, fresh with the beneficent 
fragrances of morning. It was in- 
conceivable that the Day had come 
like other days—soft-footed, scintillating—and had 
found her sleeping. 

The second surprise was greater. As she rose and 
dressed she realized that her mood was apathetic, al- 
most indifferent. After the fever of the past weeks, 
their hope and dread, their ecstasy and torment, 
after shame that scorched, and joys so poignant as to 
be almost pain, and doubt that kept her wide-eyed 
through long, wearisome nights, decision had brought 
with it a profound calm. She seemed to have passed 
beyond the storms of love and suffering and rapture, 
into a tranquil harbor. 

Her husband was reading his paper as she came 
down-stairs, and he did not raise his eyes at once. 
That gave her a chance to look at him. The imminence 
of the crisis had sharpened her senses. She saw him 
with that clear-sightedness impossible under normal 
conditions between two closely associated. It is only 
strangers whom we see as they are. As if this had 
been the dawn of doomsday, the real man was revealed, 
and even if she had not gone beyond the turning- 
point, the fatuous egotism of the unconscious face 
would have convinced her that she had chosen wisely. 
His armor was proof against any hurt she could give 
him. It was a relief to feel that in taking the irre- 
trievable step she would leave no wretchedness behind 
her, nothing but the incredulous protest of injured 
vanity. 

At the rustle of her dress her husband looked up. 
“Mrs. Elmslie!” 

“ Yes?” she said, turning. In their twelve years of 
married life they had never passed beyond that formal 
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address, The joy their child had brought with him 
and the anguish of his going had neither been suffi- 
cient to bring to the man’s lips a term of endearment. 
He had been glad in his way. He had suffered over 
the knowledge that there was no longer a son to hand 
down his name, but neither grief nor gladness had 
bridged the chasm between these two souls. 

The woman remembered as she stood waiting, when 
the other man had first spoken her name. “ Margaret,” 
he had said, his deep voice touching the syllables ever 
so lightly, as one touches the cheek of a sleeping child. 
The word had been a caress and a song, both in one. 
Its music had kept her wakeful many a night. 
Nothing that he could say again would ever stir the 
depths like her name upon his lips for the first time. 

“Mrs. Elmslie!” The paper rustled crisply as the 
reader thrust it aside. “I was surprised to learn 
last evening that you had not called on Mrs. Warren.” 

“No!” she acknowledged, and stood looking down, 
like a child taken to task. Her husband frowned. 

“Most inconsiderate, amazingly so. The Warrens 
have been our neighbors for three months. Warren 
and I are closely associated in business, and it is 
desirable from every standpoint that our families 
should be on friendly terms. What excuse have you 
to offer?” 

* None at all.” Her voice was wearily indifferent. 

A little perplexity showed under the frowning atten- 
tion with which her husband was regarding her. He 
found her attitude puzzling. He looked for humility, 
penitence, timid excuses. As the latter were not 
forthcoming, he angled for them. 

“You can hardly say you have no time for social 
courtesies. A woman with three servants and no chil- 
dren to require her attention.” 

“T have time enough,” she said, with bloodless lips. 
For the instant her calm was gone and she hated him, 
all the more that his ,cruelty was unconscious. He 
did not know how his taunt would wound her. He had 
lived with her twelve years, and did not know. The 
worst was less than his desert. 
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Mr. Elmslie consulted his watch. “Are we going 
to have any breakfast?” he asked, in a tone of forced 
self-control. “This is the third time this week that 
[I have waited from five to fifteen minutes for my 
meals. If you used your leisure in disciplining your 
servants, there would not be such frequent occasion 
for criticizing your household management. In my 
office punctuality is insisted upon. No employee is 
allowed to feel—” 

The summons to breakfast cut short Mr. Elmslie’s 
eulogy of his business methods. Ensconced behind his 
paper, he did not notice that his wife ate nothing. 
She sat back of the coffee urn, gazing about with a 
closeness of attention that gave the effect of novelty 
to the most familiar object. This was her last meal 
at the round table where she had sat a bride, looking 
across timidly at the man she had chosen. The high 
chair had stood at her right, when the boy had been 
big enough to come down to the dining-room. <A mist 
that came just short of tears clouded her vision at the 
thought. She had broken herself of weeping because 
it annoyed her husband. : 

It had not taken the boy long to discard a high 
chair. All her fond clinging had not availed to keep 
-him a baby, and his rapid growth had brought her 
ecstasy as well as psin. He was every inch a boy— 
heedless, daring, m' chievous, a manly boy who told 
the truth without fear, even when it meant punish- 
ment, a boy with candid eyes and lips that were al- 
ways smiling. To the mother, disillusioned before 
his birth, his inexhaustible joyousness was a miracle 
of divine goodness, for which she daily thanked God. 

She came back from her memories with the realiza- 
tion that her husband was rising from the table, that 
he was coming toward her for the formal, meaningless 
kiss which was the outward sign of the beautiful per- 
fection of their marital relations. She turned faint 
at his approach. The impulse to beg him to spare 
her was so strong that it almost overmastered her 
prudence. Her lips were icy like those of a dead 
woman, as his brushed them. He noticed neither that 
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nor her pallor, nor the hands which gripped each other 


till the finger-tips left purple prints. 
he said. 

“ Good-by!” she repeated, mechanically, and won- 
dered at herself that she could feel nothing but relief. 
It was over, the long lie, the insufferable humiliation, 
the weary monotony of dragging days and endless 
nights. Youth was still hers. Love waited for her. 
Freedom was to be had for the taking. The door that 
shut upon her husband was the ¢losing of one life. 
Now she would begin to live again. 

Her preparations were already made. There was no 
sense of flurry to sound its discordant note. She gave 
her directions for the day, making out the dinner 
menu with unusual care, cautioning Letty about the 
roast. The last had been overdone, and Elmslie had 
sulked. . 

“T shall not be here, Letty,” Mrs. Elmslie said. 
“T am going into the city by the morning train, and 
shall not come back for dinner.” Her voice was steady 
but her heart-beats quickened with the realization 
that she was committed. 

The woman’s broad, kindly face broke into a smile. 
“T’m glad to hear it, Mrs. Elmslie,” she said, heartily. 
“T often say to Ella, that it’s a shame for you to 
live the way you do. Good gracious! You’re a young 
woman yet, and young folks need good times same 
as babies need milk. You just go to some funny show 
in the city and enjoy yourself. Don’t spend all your 
time shopping.” 

“No, Letty. I mean to enjoy myself.” Mrs. Elms- 
lie spoke gently, touched by the woman’s sympathy. 
Letty had been with her when they had brought the 
boy home, his eyes open, his little body dripping. She 
could see now that wet, zigzag trail along the rug and 
up the stairs. Letty had sat beside the mother as the 
doctors had worked over the drowned boy in the room 
overhead. - They had worked on doggedly, though hope- 
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THEN SHE HALTED AND SWAYED 


lessly, because of the mother who waited below. It 
was she who, at last, had given the word to cease the 
torturing of the helpless body, from which the spirit 
had fled hours before, and then she had turned and 
hidden her face on Letty’s broad bosom, and -Letty 
had sobbed over her, calling her her poor lamb and 
her darling. 

Mrs. Elmslie suddenly took the work-hardened hand 
in both her own. “ You’ve been very good to me, 
Letty. If anything should happen to me I want you 
to know that I shall never forget.” 

“Happen to you?” cried Letty, touched and half 
tearful. “And what should happen? You’re little 
more than a girl. I’m old enough to be your ma. 


You'll live to seatter posies over my grave, bless your 


heart,” added Letty, with determined cheerfulness. 
* When you come home from the city to-day you won't 
feel like such thoughts. You need a little change to 
ehirk you up.” 

She left her good-by to the boy’s room for the last. 
The other ties had snapped like tow. Her farewells 
had been the turning of the key that opened her prison 
door. But the room up-stairs was different. The lit- 
tle white bed stood as when the boy had knelt be- 
side it every night for his evening prayer. She had 
knelt with him often, as pure in heart as he. It 
came over her with a sense of awe, that, after to-day, 
her presence in that still white room would be a 
sacrilege. 


Oh, if the boy were there! She flung the thought 








defiantly in the face of the Almighty. If the boy had 
lived, she would have had strength to meet all temp- 
tations, even the dearest. An unlawful love could 
never have found its way into her heart, when she 
knelt every night at his bedside and prayed God to 
keep him pure. There would have been no sacrifice 
too great to keep her name untarnished had she her 
son’s honor to guard. But he had died. God had 
taken him, and left her defenseless. 

She looked her last about the silent room—a long, 
tearless scrutiny. The striking of a clock warned her 
that it was time to go. As she stepped into the hall 
the breeze blew the door to, and she wondered dully 
if perhaps an angel with a flaming sword kept guard 
on the other She could never open it again. 
Whatever joys life had for her, whatever compensa- 
tion she might find in a man’s devotion for the good 
she had missed, she would never again have the right 
to enter the room where her boy had lain dead. 

She put on her hat hastily, took her traveling-bag, 
and turned to go down the stairs. Then she halted 
and swayed. She tore off her veil, and fell upon her 
knees, peering with dilated eyes, her shoulders heaving. 
Her shriek died in her throat, as if a hand had 
clutched it. White and quivering, she bent nearer the 
polished oak. Was she going mad? It was that, or 
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ADAME GEORGETTE ff 
M Leblane Maeterlinck is || 

one of the most in- 
teresting figures’ in Pa- || 
risian literary and artistic 
circles. She is not only ad- 
mired as Maeterlinck’s wife, } 
who collaborates with the [| 
great philosopher and 
smooths his path in many 
ways, but she is a celebrity 
in her own right. She 
would probably be as well 
known, although in a differ- 
ent way, if she were not 
married to Maeterlinck. 

The Maeterlinck marriage 
is as ideal as it is unusual. 
For how often does it hap- 
pen that a philosopher, like 
the author of Wisdom and 
Destiny or the Bluebird, 
marries a celebrated singer, 
and is perfectly happy in 
his life with her? 

“My friends told me it 
would be folly to marry 
Maeterlinck,” said Madame 
Leblane, “because they 
thought my tastes and the 
austere philosopher’s would 
never coincide. But time 
has shown how unfounded 
their apprehensions were.” Another time this wonder- 
ful woman said to me: 

“I think we are so happy because our personalities 
harmonize, and we understand each other ‘perfectly, 
while we both keep our individuality. Although I 
live at St. Wandrille in calm and meditation, as Mae- 
terlinck likes it, I do not give up my own interests 
entirely. During the winter season I always return 
to the stage. Now you see me in my active life,” she 




















MADAME MAETERLINCK AS CHARLOTTE CORDAY . 


continued, lightly, pointing to the letters she had 
written, to the invitations piled on the table, and to 
the brilliant criticisms in the newspapers. I act in 
the Bluebird every evening—you know I designed the 
costumes for it, by the way?—and I go out to dinner 
and to receptions, and I give parties. . . . I am fever- 
ishly excited. I want to be everywhere at once, to 
see everything and do everything. But at St. Wan- 
drille I live a most secluded life. We see scarcely 
anybody. The whole day is spent in working, medi- 
tating, or rambling in the country. 

Madame Maeterlinck was born in’ Normandy, at 
Jummeiges, a few miles from the Abbey of St. Wan- 
drille, where she now lives. Her grandfather was 
Italian, but through her mother she is of pure Nor- 
mand descent, so that she combines the temperamental 
spirit of the south with the nebulous fancies of the 
north. Probably it is the influence of this double 
heredity which makes it possible for her to pass from 





ST. WANDRILLE, THE HOME OF MADAME MAETERLINCK 


one mental state into the other with such wonder- 
ful adaptability. 

All through her life there has been this clash of 
temperament and environment. She had an extreme- 
ly artistic nature, as a child. Every joy, every pain, 
she wanted to express in action; she laughed aloud, 
danced for joy, imitated the people she saw. Her pro- 
vincial French parents were amazed at their child. 
To them art meant perdition, and they trembled lest 
their daughter turn out an artist. Lest the child 
might hear that there was such a thing as a thea- 
ter and actresses, playmates were not permitted. 

She was never allowed to express her feelings in 
any way. So when her parents went out, oft- 
times she feigned a headache in order to be left alone. 
Then she went up in the garret, “and I found the 
most wonderful draperies, old curtains, faded quilts, 
wornout dresses, curious shawls.” She draped her- 
self in these, went before the looking-glass, and ges- 
ticulated for her own amusement. 

When she was fifteen, her parents saw it was use- 
less to crush the artistic temperament entirely, and 
they thought that by letting her develop one line 
she might give up a public career. They allowed her 
to study drawing, water-color painting, and sculpture. 
But while Georgette Leblanc showed unusual talent 
in these lines, she still felt that here was not the 
kind of self-expression she wanted. As a French young 
girl she could not go out into the world and earn 
her own living as an American could do. Her only 
way of liberating herself was through marriage. 
When her parents proposed a marriage for her she 
accepted in order to be free. 

The match was a most unfortunate one. It did not 
last long. As soon as she was free, Georgette Leblanc, 
who, meanwhile, had been studying music, aecepted 
an engagement -at the Opera Comique, in Paris. 
Afterward she met Maeterlinck. 

In speaking of her life in those days, Madame 
Maeterlinck said: “You know how I hate conven- 
tionality. It seems to me all the interesting things of 
life occur on the other side of conventional bounds!” 
She laughed softly. ‘“ My meeting with Maeterlinck 
was most unconventional! 

“Never had I felt so happy as the first months 
after my engagement at the Opera Comique. I had 
an extensive repertoire, a good salary, and the press 
was kind to me. I had never met artists before. I 
imagined they were all noble people with great and 
generous souls. 

“Such disillusions! I 1@rned more in those few 
months than in all my previous life! My friends 
seemed to think my only raison d’étre was to provide 
for them. All this made me miserable, and then one 
day I came across one of Maeterlinck’s works. 

“That gave me some consolation. I read more. 
Gradually I became subconsciously convinced that the 
man who wrote those books was the man I ought to 
marry. I met an acquaintance who knew Maeterlinck. 

“*You must introduce me to him!’ I said. ‘I in- 
tend to marry him.’ 

“He thought it was a good joke. ‘Have you ever 
seen him?’ he asked, 


“*No. I know nothing 
about him. But he is the 
man I am going to marry.’ 

“* You have come too late, 
poor child,’ he exclaimed, 
* Maeterlinck is an old man.’ 

“The earth seemed to 
crumble beneath me. But | 
managed to answer that | 
wanted to meet Maeterlinck 
in any case. A few nights 
later at a party a handsome 
young man came up to me 
and was introduced as 
Maeterlinck. 

“*Thank God, he _ is 
young!’ I exclaimed, obliv- 
ious of everything. 

“That was how we met. 
You know the rest... .” 





I had met Madame Mae- 
terlinck in Paris, in the city. 
At last I was to have the 
privilege of spending some 
time with her in the coun- 
try, at St. Wandrille. 

It was a glorious sum- 
mer’s day, but a burning hot 
one. The little Normand vil- 





seme . 
lage, hidden under _rose- 


bushes and elm trees, seemed 

smothered and _ paralyzed 
by the glaring sunlight. The Siene shone like a sil- 
ver thread in the distance. There was the gate of 
St. Wandrille. The door opened. 

Do you remember the fairy tales where the heroine 
turned a ring and found herself in wonderland? | 
felt that this had happened to me. I seemed to be 
in an enchanted garden. There was no beating sun- 
light, simply shimmers of gold among the green, 
dancing on the damp, perfumed ground. Enormous 
linden trees shed a few quivering leaves, a bird war- 
bled in the distance... . 

As in the fairy tale, the most mysterious silence 
reigned. There was not a sound except the bird’s 
song and the gently falling leaves. 

The monastery lay on the left, its white walls and 
red roof baking in the sun. Suddenly a bell tolled 
back of the cypresses and the fountain. Would it 
break the spell as in the fairy tale? 

Yes! Down in the cloisters a shadow appeared 
like the dream princess. A long green gown, hung 
straight from shoulder to hem. Curly golden hair 
was hidden by a green monk’s hood, lined with orange. 
To protect her features from the glare, Madame Mae- 
terlinck had donned a large garden hat. 

We roamed in the enormous gardens where Mac- 
beth and Pelleas and Melisande were acted. A turn 
and the ey@ is dazzled by a precious carving, one is 
faseinated/by the spell of a dormer window. From 
the austgre long whitewashed passages one emerges 
into a delightful salon Louis XV. From the large 




















MADAME MAETERLINCK IN HER GARDEN 


mediaeval halls one turns into a wonderful up-to-date 
library. Outside the library one seems to feel th 
past heaped up—inside it is the atmosphere of work. 

St. Wandrille is a wonderful monastery. It was 
founded in the seventh century, and has been partly 
destroyed and restored almost every century sinc 
then. The cloisters are one mass of carving. These date 
from the Rennaisance. One wing is pure twelfth-cen- 
tury architecture, the interior of another is Louis X\ 
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IN AUTUMN 


BY THEODOSIA GARRISON 


Spake to each other, the Autumn leaves, 
When the long, cold rains were falling, 
“Gray sky above us, brown earth benea 
And the wind-blown bittern calling ; 
Out of the gray and out of the gloom 
And hate of the drear November, 
Oh, speak to me, little my brother speak 
Of the things we may semember.” 






“Now I brake in bloom on the topmost bough 
When Spring and the day were young; 
There nested near me a red-breast bird 
And I swung to the songs he sung 3 
And the high moon turned me to silver sheen, 
low sun turned me to red. 
And these be the things that shall comfort me 
When the brown earth takes me dead.” 


“Now ‘tis I was the last green leaf to break 
noon in a summer sun; 
Greenest and youngest and fairest of all, 
The last and the loveliest one. 
Mine was the joy of the sudden rain 
And the peace when the long drought fled, 
Ard these be the things that shall comfort me 
When the North wind whirls me dead.” 








“This is Maeterlinck’s study. ... What do you After breakfast M. and Mme. Maeterlinck separate, monastery. “ We do not talk much,” Madame Maeter 
think of that, for order?” asks Madame Maeterlinck, each going to a study. Maeterlinck writes and Madame _linck said, “ We understand each other without words 
pointing to the desk where every scrap Then each returns to work until lunch 








time. After luncheon they go out driv 
ing, motoring, bicycling, or walking, until 
tea time. After tea, work and meditation 
till dinner. After dinner Maeterlinck 
reads aloud what he has written during 
the day, and Madame Maeterlinck offers 
Suggestions. “It has been said that we 
collaborate,” she said. “It is not exactly 
true. We do not collaborate, except that 
our thoughts influence each other. We 
think the same thing, perhaps, because 
we are so much together.” 

“Usually it is said that a man influ- 
ences a woman's mentality while he 
adapts his material life to her standard. 
Our case is just the reverse,” Madame 
Maeterlinck remarked once. “I tried to 
become imbued with Maeterlinck’s spirit 
of order. My material life has changed 
extraordinarily. He has changed mental- 
ly. Before we met he was sombre. Look 
at his works—Princess Malaine, Monna 
Vanna, Pelleas. ... Since our marriage 
he has written Wisdom and Destiny, The 
Bluebird, and all the others that contain 
a ray of hope.” 

In a few words one cannot describe al! 
that Madame Maeterlinck has done. “I 
am always busy, but at the end of the 
year it seems to me I have accomplished 
so little!” she mourns. But few women 
have done more than she Her reputa- 
tion as a singer at the Opéra Comique is 
equal to that of the greatest stars. 
She staged the Blue Bird in Paris, 
and those who had seen the play per- 
formed in New York and London said 
that the Paris performance, while on a 
smaller scale, was more artistic than 
either. She has written an unusually in- 
teresting book—Le Choig de la Vie—and 
she lectures and illustrates her lectures 
by Maeterlinck’s songs. Now she is to 


of paper was arranged with almost pain- 
ful neatness, where even the _ pencils 
matehed the green covering on the walls! 

Then she took me to her study. It used 
to be a -monk’s cell, and the plain white- 
washed walls still bear witness to the fact. 
the only relief came from dashes of cerise 
draperies and the large window which 
seemed to bring the linden tree in the 
garden into the room itself. The large 
table was covered with papers, books, 
pencils, letters. .. . 

“So this is where you work?” 

“Yes,” she replied, simply. “I spend 
most of my time here.” ° 

Strangely enough, aside from the large 
dining-room and the two studies, the 
monastery seems deserted—perhaps be- 
cause it is so large that voices cannot be 
heard from one part of it to another, and 
bell signals have to be arranged. M. and 
‘ime. Maeterlinck make appointments 
with “each other in certain places at 
certain times; otherwise it would almost 
be impossible for them to find each other. 
the house seems uninhabited. The silence 
that weighs over it is akin to that 
Which reigned in the palace of the Sleep- 
ing Beauty. 

 Doesn’t the quiet ever pall on you?” 
I could not help asking. 

“Never. I am extraordinarily fond of 
it. Aside from being with Maeterlinck, I 
can imagine nothing more delightful than 
being alone with myself. I used to think 
that in order to be a great artist one must 
live extravagantly. I never knew what | 
did with my money nor where I put my 
things. Everything was chaos, and | 
prided myself upon it. I used to break- 
fast at five one morning and the next at 
twelve. I dined at all hours of the day. 

“ Maeterlinck has taught me that the 














more you wish to create with your imagi- sing Pelléas in America. “My concep- 
nation, the more careful you must be with RUINS OF THE ABBEY OF ST. WANDRILLE tion of the part is totally different 
your material life. The body should re- from the usual one,” she explained, “ but 


main within certain bounds—only the mind should either writes or draws or studies her music. Atastated I must say no more!” Perhaps this is best, or this 
soar above everything. hour they meet in the cloister and walk around the artiele would never be finished! 
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MARY '‘CASSATT’S ART 


BY ELIZABETH ANNA SEMPLE 


{ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE ARTIST'S PAINTINGS * 


-N the work of Miss Mary Cassatt, 
of which our illustrations show ex- 
amples, two qualities stand out 
yh prominently — perception of and 
sympathy for the wonderfully in- 
timate relation existing between 
mother and child. Few painters 
have given more faithful and ad- 
mirable expression to the tenderness 
surrounding this singularly reciprocal period of the 
human life; the beseeching affection of the parent—the 
spontaneous simplicity of the child’s unspoken love. It 
is interesting, too, to recall that though for over three 
decades Miss Cassatt has been closely affiliated with 
one of the most radical movements in the whole his- 
tory of art, her fame seems destined to rest solidly 
upon her representations of life’s primal ancient re- 
lation of motherhood; and in her portrayal of the 
various manifestations of maternal love, she has at- 
tained a height almost unapproached by her contem- 
poraries of either sex. 

A famous critic of a past age thus described Madam 
Ristori’s interpretation of the character of ‘“ Queen 
Elizabeth”: “She was English, she was Tudor 
English, she was Elizabeth Tudor English!” Were he 
still alive, he might be led to say of Miss Cassatt, 
“She is a painter, she is an Impressionist painter, she 
is a French Impressionist painter!” and this, even 
though, by birth and ancestry, she represents a type 
distinctly and indisputably American. 

Miss Cassatt’s early work gave some slight evidence 
of the school to which her unfaltering allegiance was 
given; yet her art is so purely a personal and charac- 
teristic one, that her marked individuality soon began 
to assert itself. Monet and Sisley have visualized for 
us the luminous beauty along the French coast and 
the radiant loveliness of summer in the fields. Mary 
Cassatt shows us a play of light no less vibrant in the 
boudior and in the nursery. 

She is a born figure painter, and for this reason is 
always led to choose for her subjects such surround- 
ings as recall their natural environment rather than 
the factitious trappings that might appeal to a mere 
conventional portrait painter. Expressive and full of 
gracious allure as her art is, she somehow contrives 











mother and child or the 
child and nurse give the 
smallest suggestion of senti- 
mentality. Miss Cassatt’s 
art always sounds a deeper 
note than the “sugary 
sweetness ” of the portrait- 
ure irresistibly suggesting 
photography. 

The artist’s own prefer- 
ence is always for scenes of 
domestic genre, with or 
without tenderness; yet she 
has occasionally turned her 
attention to _ portraiture, 
pure and simple, with ad- 
mirable results. Among 
successful examples of her 
work in this line may be 
noted those of Mrs. Theo- 
dore Havemeyer and _ her 
daughter, hanging in the 
Havemeyer home in New 
York City, and a portrait of 
the artist’s own sister—this 
latter, perhaps, the best of 
all she has done. 

In pastels, even more than 
in oils, has the work of Miss 
Cassatt commanded atten- 
tion. By means of this me- 
dium—which is unquestion- 
ably her own favorite—she 
obtains the soft, light tones, 
the broad, flat, decorative 
passages, vividly recalling 
the early Italian fresco 
painters, while her strict 
attention to pure line (al- 
ways a characteristic of her 























work) greatly enhances the 

effect of the soft tones. 
Some years ago she gave 
considerable time and study to the production of dry 
point etchings and color prints, a form of art which 
absorbed her to such a de- 

















gree that she has_ been 
known to spend two years 
over the designing and re- 
production—through various 
processes —of one single 
print. All these etchings, 
whether colored or other- 
wise, are pervaded with 
that spirit which the Japa- 
nese designate as ukioye 
(the familiar art of the 
people) since many of 
them contain those intimate 
and vital qualities to be 
found in the now well-nigh 
priceless little squares of 
paper that, in times gone 
by, were hawked about the 
streets of Japanese cities as 
practical news - bulletins; 
marvelous delineations they 
are, of commonplace, daily 
events, presented with that 
naive mixture of simplicity 
and fidelity, which imparts 
to the real art of the Japa- 
nese its quaintness and in- 
describable charm. 

Miss Cassatt’s Paris 
studio is attached to a 
charming house in the 
Rue de Marignan, just off 
the Champ Elysees; but the 
greater part of her work, 
particularly of late years, is 
done at her country home, 
the Chateau de Beaufresne 
at Mesnil, in the Department 
of the Oise—her real home, 
in the sense of “ home where 
the heart is.” It is here that 
her happiest days are spent, 
for in her love of the out-of- 
doors life she recalls her 
brother, the late Alexander 








CHILDREN AT THE SEASHORE 


that the mothers and children she paints shall never 
be separated from the atmosphere of naturalness and 
domesticity; nor do these numerous versions of the 


Cassatt. Indeed, between 

this brother and sister there 

existed a strong community 
of interest arising from the similarity of their tastes 
as well as a marked personal resemblance which has 
frequently been noted by their friends. 


PASTEL OF A MOTHER AND CHILD 


In her country home, as well as in Paris, Miss Cas- 


satt dispenses a gracious and cordial hospitality to a 
circle limited to her chosen friends. Among thes 
were numbered Puvis de Chavannes and James Mc 
Neill Whistler. Unlike many celebrated artists re 
siding in Paris or its environs, she has never cared 


to throw open her doors to the vulgar gaze of thw 
curiosity-seeker, nor has she been more willing to 


furnish personal details concerning herself and he 
affairs to satisfy the demands of sensational news 
mongers. Content with her fame, growing greater 
every year, she sedulously avoids mere notoriety; in 
fact, she has always deprecated and held aloof from 
personal publicity of every sort. The would-be inter- 
viewer finds in her a difficult subject, and when asked 
to furnish journalists and others with a portrait 
of herself, her invariable reply is: ‘“ The public may 
look at my pictures if they will; they have no need to 
know me.” So her portrait is never seen. 

It is an answer characteristic of the woman, an: 
probably voices an underlying sentiment which has led 
her to decline almost all the prizes and awards tha 
have been showered upon her; time after time was t! 
“Lippincott Prize” (the highest honor the Pennsy! 
vania Academy of Fine Arts can bestow) offered lb 
fore she would accept it. She is a member of t! 
American National Academy and a Chevalier of t! 
French Legion of Honor, a decoration fittingly give 
to one whom M. Clemenceau, late French Prime-Min- 
ister, publicly designated as, “wre de nos gloii 
artistiques,” thereby voicing a sentiment which ge! 
erally prevails in Paris and throughout the land 
Miss Cassatt’s adoption. 

Yet, though her home is in France and she is the 
admired and esteemed as one of the most eminent 
living French painters—for say what one will, he 
art is French—yet the sterling qualities of her wo 
have made their way with her own ‘country peo) 
This is proven by the large number of her pictu! 
which are owned by Americans in this country 3! 
abroad. Two of her canvasses are in the Luxembou': 
Gallery in Paris, and many others may be found in t 
very best private collections throughout France. 

A few years since, she paid a short visit to 
native country. If you can imagine how it would ha 
been had Rosa Bonheur, after residing in Italy for ° 
quarter of a century, suddenly returned to her nat 
France, you can gain some idea of the interest © 
tering about Miss Cassatt’s arrival here—for, thouy! 
an international celebrity, she was almost unknow! 
personally in the land of her birth. A vivid impres- 
sion of her views on American art may be gathere( 
from some opinions she expressed in a little talk wilh 
a well-known art expert of Boston during a short stay 




















in that city. The work of several of our painters 
called forth warm praise, alike for its high aims and 
its sincerity of purpose; none the less did she feel and 
strongly voice a conviction that the efforts of these 
men and others were far from meeting with the official 
recognition they justly deserved. 

“What is needed here,” she declared, with much 
earnestness, “is some sort of a standard for people to 
go by. There is none now. The museums hardly con- 
tain amy examples of works by the best American 
painters. In Paris, students and others go to the 
Louvre and the Luxembourg Galleries to study there 
the works that have received the endorsement of pur- 
chase by the State. Museums in every city of the 
(Inited States should do likewise, and thus set a 
standard by which the public taste may be educated 
nd guided.” 

It should be added that, since this was said, many of 
our principal museums have adopted this wise plan 
of aequiring works by our best native artists; and the 
wisdom of such a course is indicated by the good influ- 
ence to be observed in the increased strength of Amer- 
ican art. So the sound advice of Miss Cassatt, ex- 

‘essed on this and other occasions in the course of 
er American visit, has not fallen on sterile soil. 

Miss Cassatt’s unfeigned indifference to mere con- 
ventional honors and the publicity they foster has al- 
ways been so marked and her refusals to identify her- 
s-lf with any artistic enterprise so persistent that 
i: oeeasioned much surprise that she consented to act 
: Honorary President of the Art League associated 

th the “ Hostel” for American Girl Students, which 
tie liberality of one of their countrywomen (Mrs. 
John Hoff) permitted to be established in Paris a 
few years since. As a special incentive to work along 
the lines she has most at heart, Miss Cassatt offered 
t. these young women a certain sum of money, the 
= me to be divided each year between those two girls 
vio, in the opinion of the Trustees of the “ Hostel” 
should be most worthy of encouragement. Further- 
more, it was stipulated that the recipients of this 
denation should reside for a year in the town of St. 
Quentin, there to engage in the study of works of the 
French. Pastellists of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
ceuturies collected in the Musee there—a collection said 
to be without an equal in all France. Among such 
copies as are made by these students a certain number 
of the best shall become the permanent property of 
the “ Hostel.” 

Miss Cassatt comes of a family that. has borne a 
notable part in the industrial development of this 
country. She was born in Pittsburgh, and her first 
definite art instruction was had at the Art School con- 
nected with the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
which, it may be noted, was the only purely academic 
teaching she ever had. She was, however, endowed 
with remarkably acute perceptions in all matters re- 
lating to her art. Thus it was not long before she 
realized how inadequate were the methods in vogue 
there toward the development of her individual talent. 
Possessing ample means, she was able to act at once 
on a decision to travel and study abroad. 
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“MOTHER'S KISS”"—AN EXQUISITE STUDY IN TENDERNESS 


indefatigable worker, her powers of visible expression 

grew in proportion. 
While in Italy she fell strongly under the spell 
of the early Italian paint- 











ers — familiarly known as 
the Primitives—and it is 
quite probable that her 
close study of these religious 
painters of the Madonna 
and Child has much to do, 
not only with her 
quent choice of subjects, but 
with her manner of treat- 
ing them. The more closely 
we study her work, the more 
clearly are we led to the 
conclusion that has 
never forgotten these Prim- 
itives; their influence is al- 
ways to be discerned. She 
seldom loses sight of the in- 
herent significance of her sub- 
jects, and, since her range of 
expression is as wide as her 
choice of a motive is 
stricted, all the mystery en- 
circling infancy and _ the 
gentle ministrations of ma- 
ternity are set before us 
with a truth and vitality 
rare in contemporary art. 
In their essence her mothers 
and children recall the 
eternal Mother and Child, 
yet, conceived as they are 
amid suroundings of unaf- 
fected naturalness, Miss 
Cassatt’s compositiens are 
not weighted with the mo- 
mentous awe hanging over 
such pictures by the Old 
Masters. We see the 
mother, sometimes the 
nurse, bathing, dressing, or 
feeding these charming in- 
fants; they are placed in 
rooms where the light is 
softly diffused rather than 
brilliant; or we pass into 


subse- 


she 


re- 








MOTHER AND CHILD IN A PARK 


An extended tour through Holland, Spain, and 
Italy did mueh to quicken her art appreciation, and, 
as even at this early period of her career she was an 


gardens gay with blossoms 
where we find the same de- 
lightful mothers and their 
little ones—all this without the slightest appeal to a 
cheap or mawkish sentiment. The mind of the on- 
looker is left entirely free to concern itself, if it will, 


with the deep underlying human emotions suggested 
by each of these groups, yet it is by no means com- 
pelled to consider anything but the unstudied sym 
plicity of the composition, the sure, virile outlines 
and the luminous harmonies of the scheme of color. 

Upon Miss Cassatt’s arrival in Paris, then, as now, 
the Mecca of the aspiring artist, she at once became 
imbued with the influence of the “ Impressionist ” 
school; nor was the transition from the Italian art of 
the fifteenth century to that eminently fin de siecle 
group so extraordinary as at first glance it appears. 
It was the art of Dégas that made to her an impera 
tive appeal. He soon became convinced of her marked 
ability and her sincerity of purpose in all matters 
relating to art, and it was, doubtless, his recogni- 
tion of what were, to him, fundamental considerations 
that led him to interest himself in her career. Dur 
ing the fifteen years following her arrival in Paris, 
Miss Cassatt received from Dégas such stimulating 
criticism and helpful encouragement that, without 
actually becoming his pupil in a merely technical sense, 
she was able to profit inestimably by his advice and 
his warm, friendly interest. 

Miss Cassatt is somewhat above the average height, 
dark and slender. Her strongly-marked features, and 
her wholly unconscious yet none the less character- 
istic air of one accustomed to command, betray the 
strength of her unusual personality. Her 
low, soft, and pleasantly modulated, and, in general, 
her manner is quiet to the point of self-restraint, till 
some chance word in a conversation touches on one of 
her many interests. Then her rather serious face lights 
up, and she speaks with the mingled ardor and convic- 
tion marking the true artist. 

A single glance at the only portrait in existence that 
could be called a characteristic likeness of her would 
prove this. It is a smal] sketch made by Dégas many 
years ago, and now in a private French collection. 
It presents a doorway looking into one of the 
Louvre galleries. The artist’s slight figure is clad in 
a dark gown that is simplicity itself. Let me note, 
in parenthesis, that the Paris of the Rue de la Paix 
is, perhaps, the only portion of that beautiful city with 
which Miss Cassatt is unfamiliar. She is as much 
of a stranger to the shops lining this thoroughfare as 
she is to the teas, receptions, and other functions which 
furnish diversions for the so-called American colony. 
In the sketch one hand rests lightly on an umbrella, 
and in the whole attitude there is an unconscious touch 
of independence—a heritage from her American fore- 
bears—and a suggestion of the mingled tenacity and 
breadth of mind, no less than the unfaltering steadfast- 
ness of purpose and decision of character—the fused 
elements enabling this American woman to arrive at 
such a proud eminence in her chosen art. 
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FLAT NECK TRIMMING, AS DOES ALSO THE MOTORING OR WALKING COAT 


THE BLUE SERGE SUIT WITH BLACK BRAID AND BUTTONS SHOWS THE NEW BROAD LAPELS 


WITH NARROW 
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THE ONE SUIT SHOWS THE SEMI-TAILORED STYLE IN WOOL SATIN OR CHIFFON VELVET 
OR VELVETEEN, AND THE OTHER THE PLAINER STYLE OF HOMESPUN, FULLY TAILORED 
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FOR YOUNG GIRLS 


i THE PEASANT OR KIMONO SLEEVE IS STILL WORN, AND FICHUS ARE 
POPULAR ON THIN FROCKS FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
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HE peasant type of waist is still a good 
style for young women in spite of all 


rumors to the contrary. It is modified 
somewhat by the set-in sleeve or the applied 

































































revived this seasor. In some cases they are 
veiled with a diaphanous material; again they 
are made up in the quaint old-fashioned fichu 
styles of Dolly Madison’s time. 

The loose back panels are a 
feature of many of these new 
gowns. In some cases they are a 
continuance of a jumper or bo- 
lero effect in front, and reach 
to within twelve inches of the 
edge of the gown in the back. 
Again the panel is of chiffon such 
as is used for the under-blouse 
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yoke which extends in deep points down on to 
the sleeve at the shoulder and on to the bodice 
in front. The jumper effect of the heavier ma- 
terial worn over the simple kimono waist of a 
lighter-weight material is extremely popular. 
Where this jumper style is used, the under 
blouse and, occasionally, the drop-skirt are of 
a contrasting material, either of chiffon, mar- 
quisette, or silk. In many instances the under- 
blouse and the petticoat which appears beneath 
the slashed tunic are of plaid, in an attractive 
combination of colors. 

Quite an elaborate type of gown is donned in 
the afternoon hours or for the theater. When 
a woman is performing that most gracious and 
feminine of tasks, pouring tea for a few of her 
most intimate friends within the sacred precints 
of her home, a light, dainty gown is necessary. 
Soft clinging materials are best for these gowns, 
wool satin draped with chiffon, or marquisette 
over charmeuse. The wonderful new satin 
brocades and the silver and gold weaves of soft 
finish as well as the pompadour silks have been 
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AFTERNOON DRESS OF WOOL SATIN AND CHIFFON 
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BLUE SILK SERGE; STRIPED SILK 


or the fichu which trims the bodice. In this 
ease the panel is shirred and is weighted 
across the end with a piece of handsome 
hand-embroidery or jeweled trimming. 

The draped fichu of some soft material 
seems a particularly appropriate finish for a 
house gown. There is something about it 
which is always associated with the essen- 
tially feminine type of woman, and the universal 
becomingness of a fichu is an ancient tradition. 

The double fichu of white chiffon edged with 














a two-inch pleating is a popular style. This 
crosses in front and ties at the back, ending in 
two stoles with rounding corners which reach 
half way to the bottom of the skirt. Fichus 
of wide Chantilly lace are made to cross both 
in the front and back, the ends hidden beneath 
the wide draped girdle. 

Bands of Oriental embroidery in wonderful 
subdued shades are used this year. Real laces 
of every sort, ranging from the wide bands of 
Chantilly and delicate Alencon patterns to the 
heavier Venice and filet designs, are good. 

In the upper left-hand corner of this page 
is displayed a house gown for afternoon wear, 
developed in white wool satin and covered with 
a long tunic of buff-colored mousseline de soie. 
Hand -embroidery in brilliant Oriental colors 
decorates the bodice, sleeves, and lower edges of 
the skirt of the foundation. 

The semi-tailored model, illustrated in the 
center of the page, has several excellent features 
which are characteristic of the present season. 
Ink-blue silk serge and navy-blue and emerald- 
green striped silk are the materials for this 
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DARK BLUE MARQUISETTE WITH ECRU APRON 


gown. A jumper of the serge is cut with V- 
shaped neck, and finished with two Directoire 
revers which are buttoned to the bodice. 
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WINTER TAILORED SUITS 


SEMI-FITTED COATS WHICH EMPHASIZE THE WEARER'S GOOD POINTS AND 
CONCEAL DEFECTS ARE THE FEATURE OF THE NEW CLOTH SUITS 
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AILORED suits for this fall, while they length sleeves, and the straight line closing. insures a good finish at the waist, doing away Le 
differ very little in general lines from last There is a decided tendency toward the tunic with a separate belt or girdle, and giving the X 

































































season’s garments, are, nevertheless, show- effects in suit skirts. Petticoats made of the secure, all-together feeling that has made this |, 
ing many unique and novel trimming features same material as that used to face the revers cut so popular. Then, too, when a suit-waist of |¢ 
which distinguish them as new. and collars are revealed a few ‘ 
Jackets are short. From twenty-eight to inches below the tunic, and in / 
thirty inches is considered the correct length. many instances the tunic is . 
The strictly tailored coats are invariably cut slashed at the left of the front 
with the full length regulation coat sleeve, al- or at the side, displaying sev- 
though some of the more elaborate models show’ eral inches of this petticoat. FO cat 
the three-quarter sleeve with just the sug- Skirts continue to be cut in 
gestion of a flare at the lower edge. Wide turn- two and a quarter to two and a 
back. cuffs, trimmed to match the revers and 
collars, are a feature. 
The semi-fitted coats are cut with rather FF bb . 
straight lines from shoulder to hips. As one fF ~~ : 
clever woman remarked, “Jackets are almost eee : : 
fitted this year. In fact, they emphasize all of [| 
the best lines of a really good figure, and help 
conceal the defects of a poor one.” 
Extremely wide revers and collars are used on 
most of the new fall suits. The cutaway front 
effect is seen on many of the jackets that come ; " 
ry a 
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P ) “s BLUE SERGE, STRIPED SILK, AND STEEL BUTTONS 
gts - _ 
A ewe fis chiffon or charmeuse is worn, this high waist- 
, line gives the appearance of a one-piece dress 
; > with jacket to match. \ 
/) ” Y Ink blue, that extremely dark shade of navy § 
\ 5) 3 that has been for some time past the most pop- & 
4 ular shade for tailor suits in Paris, is the NN 
a @ dominating shade in serge this autumn. Black is & 
, also good, and brown promises to be one of the By 
4 ] + ie 22 ar >; > 7 ny 
eading shades this season. Pin-striped worsteds | ¢ 
7 | are also extremely good, and these striped 
== effects are combined with plain blue or black 
jage % BLUE SERGE; BLACK TRIMMINGS serges or broadcloth with excellent results. 
+i English mixtures in gray and tan are popular 
¢ ‘ half yards widths, with a greater fulness for young girls’ tailored suits and for gar 
7 added in proportion to the size of the hips. ments designed for general utility wear. 
r This is a most important point, this propor- Silk velvet in a shade harmonizing with the 


tion of hips and skirt width, and it takes material is used extensively as a facing for 
the most experienced tailor to arrive at just revers, collar, cuffs, and for the petticoats of 
the proper width. tunic skirts. 







BLUE AND WHITE STRIPED CHEVIOT The lodse panel back is seen on many of the Striped velvets and satins are also used to 

new models. In some instances the end of trim these suits. Narrow black satin cord-braid 

bi under the heading of the “dressy tailor-mades,” the panel is rounded and finished with braiding applied in attractive motifs is extremely effect- 
y while still others are cut on severely simple or fringe to match the jacket trimming. ive when not overdone, lending to the suit a 
tailored lines with mannish revers, plain full- Skirts are cut high at the waistline. This semi-dressy appearance that is very desirable. 
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ZN MODEL FROCKS FOR: MORNING ‘OR AFTERNOON WEAR 


THE GRAY-BLUE MARQUISETTE FROCK HAS A TRIMMING OF WHITE SILK SOUTACHE BRAID AND LITTLE 7 
BUTTONS; THE WHITE BLOUSE IS OF MARQUISETTE, AND THE SKIRT OF WHITE SERGE yy 
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SMART EXAMPLES OF THE NEW FURS FOR 1912 x 


THE FIRST IS A COAT OF MOLESKIN TRIMMED WITH TAILLESS ERMINE; THE SECOND 
IS A CAPE OF MINK WITH THE NEW CHENILLE OR SILK FRINGE 
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RICH SILKS, SOFT IN FINISH, WITH ELABORATE GOLD EMBROIDERIES AND THE 
FINEST OF OLD AND NEW LACES, DISTINGUISH THESE NEW COSTUMES 














frocks are shown in the two models at 
the top of this page. The gown at the 
left is of purple crépe meteor, with a 
yoke of flowered pompadour 
silk in deep pink shades cov- 
ered with purple chiffon. Pur- 
ple soutache braid and 
brass buttons trim the 
waist and sleeve. 

At the right is il- 
lustrated a simple 
gown of navy-blue 
chiffon over messa- 
line. The _ under- 
blouse is of Chantil- 
ly lace. The edges 
of the bodice are 
bound with a fold 
of black satin. 

The gown shown 
in the lower right- 
hand corner is of 
pin-striped taffeta in 
blue, red, and black 
shades on a white 
ground. The deep 
revers at the right 
side of the bodice, the 
turn-back cuffs, and 
flounce are of black satin. 
Tiny black satin buttons 
outline the front of the 
bodice, and trim the sleeves 
and skirt. The turned-back 
points are of red shantung. 
The model at the left is cut on 
the season’s most popular lines, and 
could be developed in black velvet over 
white satin and trimmed with rhine- 
stones with extremely rich effect. The material 


over soft satin as well as crépe 

meteor and changeable taffeta, are 
numbered among the popular 
materials for the indispensable 
bridge frock this fall. An air of 
smartness, quaintness, 
and originality is aimed 
for particularly in the 
designing of these 
semi-dressy gowns 
suitable for informal 
afternoon wear. 

Simplicity is 
perhaps their 
most pronounced 
feature. The el- 
bow - length peas- 
ant sleeve is still 
prevalent, and the 
bodice is cut on 
rather simple 
lines, although 
the shaped yokes 
and applied mo- 
tifs of braid or 
cord give a much 
more elaborate effect 
than was seen last 
season. The high waist- 
line, finishing with a 
piping of the material 
or a pleated girdle and the 
straight, narrow skirt gath- 
ered across the back, are 
characteristic of this season’s styles. 
Quaint quillings of soft silk or 
taffeta, narrow pleated ruffles, and silk 
fringe of various widths are used exten- 
sively this fall. Evening frocks were never so 
wonderfully beautiful as this season. The BLOUSES OF MARQUISETTE AND BLUE CHIFFON in this case is blue taffeta with embroidered 
coronation has had an immeasureable amount of black silk eyelets. The V neck, surplice bodice, 
influence on fashions, in fact, even more than vival of rich gold, silver, and satin brocades, and slashed skirt revealing the white satin 
was at first anticipated. The result is a re- real laces of the handsomest sorts, a wealth of petticoat are distinguishing features. 

scintillating jewelled 
and crystal trimming, 
and a riot of gorgeous 
royal colors. These ap- 
pear even more brilliant 
after the preceeding sea- 
sons in which soft pastel 
shades and sombre hues 
were the vogue. 

For simple evening 
frocks, chiffon draped 
over soft duchess satin 
is greatly used, and for 

% semi - dressy theater 
gowns, handsomely em- 
broidered taffeta and 
novelty - striped silks 
have been revived again 
for this season. 

The draped _ surplice 
waist with short peas- 
ant sleeves, the raised 
waistline simply _fin- 
ished, and the slashed 
skirt, revealing a petti- 
coat beneath, either ‘to 
the height of ten or 
twelve inches from the 
bottom or from waist- 
line to hem—these are 
all seen on the new 
winter models. 

Tunies of chiffon, over 
a satin foundation, are 
invariably slashed at the 
sides, back, and front. 
These panels are cut in 
different lengths at the 
lower edge, 
usually shorter 
at the sides, and 
are weighted 
with bands of 
jewelled em- 
———- broidery, such as 
—29S=. is used to trim the en- 

=e == — ——__ tire bodice. 
; Several excellent 
BLUE TAFFETA WITH EYELET EMBROIDERY IN BLACK ideas for semi - dressy STRIPED TAFFETA IN BLUE, RED AND BLACK 


Co = and marquisette draped 
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SMART RECEPTION GOWNS 


FOR STRICTLY TAILORED SUITS, INK-BLUE SERGE, WITH SATIN AND BRAID TRIMMINGS, 
IS POPULAR; VELVET AND CORDUROY FOR THE SEMI-TAILORED SUITS 




















ITH the wide variety of styles for 
tailored suits this fall, the abund- 
ance of rich fabrics and novel trim- 
ming features, the problem of 
selection should be a markedly 
simple one, since every woman 
bids fair to find some in- 
dividual design, fabric 
and shade exactly suited 
to her particular 

style and _ coloring. 
Then, too, this vari- 
ety lends such an 
opportunity for in- 
dividuality in the 
planning of the 
suit that many 
really distinctive 





The suit of ink-blue French serge, 
shown at the top of the page, is of the 
absolutely mannish tailored type, depend- | 
ing almost entirely upon the /- S 
quality of the material and the 
perfection of the lines for its 
style. The hat of navy- 
blue velvet with the 
white felt facing to the 

brim, and a_ white 

ostrich pompon, is an 
excellent tailored | as 
model. * 

The hats for 
the autumn and 
winter, those that 
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have yet appeared, 
are far from 









models will be the beautiful in con- 4 
pleasant result. tour. It seemed ; 
The fact that that freaks of 4 





suits for afternoon 
wear are cleverly 
and artistically 
trimmed in a 
greater degree 
than ever before, 
gives rise to the 
necessity for a sim- 
ple suit for morning 
wear, for these elab- 
orate models look 
rather out of place on 
a shopping tour. 

The selection of material 
plays an anportant part in 
planning the plain tailored 
suit. The tendency is toward the 
best quality of serges, which com- 






fashion in  head- ' 
gear could go no 
further, but the ‘) 
late summer and |- 
early autumn 

have produced 














some hats so ex- 
traordinary as to | 
be startling. As a | 
rule the smaller 
hats are high, though 












one still sees wide, flat 











t 
hats of velvet, beaver, ‘ 
and satin for dress occasions. s 
These are trimmed with rich VP) 
feathers. Smaller hats are j 
of velvet, braided felt, and rough | .\ 
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beaver, with big feather mounts or 
piled up velvet roses. 
















PLAIN BLUE SERGE WITH HAT OF BLUE AND WHITE 






bine warmth with light weight. This grade of 
material tailors much better than the heavier 
weaves, and is considered sufficient protection for 
the most severe weather. 

While almost too much has been said, hereto- 
fore, about the popularity of ink blue as the 
shade for both the simple and elaborate suits, 
stili there is no other material in better style 
just now than this. It has the advantage of 
distinction, because of the very quietness and 
deepness of its tone, and many well-dressed 
women include a suit of this fabric in their 
wardrobe from season to season. Trimming 
and accessories modify its severity. 

Plain and shaded silk velvet, cord braid, and 
fancy buttons, play an important part in the 
decoration of the more elaborate suits. For the 
seven-eighths fitted coat twenty-eight inches in 
length is the rule, while revers and collars vary 
according to the taste of each individual. In 

























some cases the narrow round collar merges into 
long shawl revers, and again into the extremely 
wide Directoire revers that are so popular this 
season on cloth or satin coats. 

In the lower left-hand corner of this page is 
illustrated a cleverly trimmed suit of navy-blue 
serge. The coat is a double-breasted model, cut 
with a seam at the waist-line to emphasize the 
Empire tendency. The same line is followed in 
the cut of the skirt. The wide Directoire revers 
are of shaded velvet, including a harmonious 
blending of blue, brownish-orange, and mustard 
color. Strips of black soutache braid, finished 
at either end with gilt buttons, decorate the 
jacket in the back and at each side of the front 
panel. The buttons are of blue velvet with 
leather rims to match. 

At the right is illustrated a suit 
cut with the extreme left side closing. 
This could be developed in brown 
cheviot of a close weave, in black 
serge, or broadcloth. The round col- 
lar, shawl revers, and the skirt 
panel revealed by the slashed effect 
are all of velvet in a harmonizing 
shade. Cord braid of the same color 
finishes the revers, the sleeves and the 
lower edge of the slashed skirt. 
Circles of this braid trim the jacket, 

sleeves, and skirt. VELVET OR CHEVIOT SUIT WITH BRAID TRIMMINGS 
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A Thanksgiving Talk 

KNOW one thing we may be very 
thankful for, and that is, dear 
children, that we have two whole 
pages in our dear Bazar for our 
very own. I want every one of 
you to help make it the very best 
children’s department in the whole 

Y world. I can’t do this alone, but, 
= with your help, we will make our 
pages stand at the very head of the long list of boys’ 
and girls’ pages. Send in good letters as often as you 
please. They may not all be published or published 
in full, but I read every one and answer, sooner or 
later in some way, and am very glad of them. I feel 
quite well acquainted with most of you, and want to 
be even better friends. So come early and come often. 

I suppose you all know about our first Thanksgiving 
Day two hundred and ninety-one years ago. The 
children of those days were glad, indeed, when they 
saw the hunters come back from those thick Massa- 
chusetts woods with so many wild turkeys. The four 
hunters were sent out in hopes they might find deer 
so that the chief dish on the Thanksgiving table on 
that first day of thanks would be venison. But they 
did not find any, so brought back dozens of huge wild 
turkeys. That is why we use turkeys to-day as our 
central dish at Thanksgiving, because our ancestors 
did on that long-ago day. 

That was an odd festival day. The settlers marched, 
three abreast, each carrying a loaded musket over his 
shoulder. In front the minister walked, carrying a 
Bible, and all went to the church to listen to a long 
sermon. Every child in the colony was there, but | 
venture to believe some thought longingly, now and 
then, of the big turkey roasting at home in the oven. 
After listening to a long sermon the _ procession 
marched home again, and the first Thanksgiving din- 
ner was eaten by our brave and hardy ancestors. Let 
us be thankful for those ancestors and for the great 
nation whose beginning they made with so much labor 
and sacrifice—THe CHILDREN’s Epitor. 





Funny Thanksgiving Questions 

Arter dinner on Thanksgiving Day or in the eve- 
ning ask these questions. Tell your friends you found 
them on our page, and see how many they can answer 
off-hand. Keep a record of the correct answers, and 
present the winner with the polished wish-bone of the 
turkey, in a pretty box, for good wit and good luck. 

1. What part of the turkey is an animal. Ans. 
Heart (hart). 

2. What is the belle of Thanksgiving Day. Ans. 
The dinner bell. 

3. What foreign city is found in every turkey. 
Ans. Breast (Brest). 

4. If a guest named Gray choose a leg for his por- 
tion, what poem might be named? Ans. Gray’s 
Elegy (L. E. G.). 

5. When Dinah dropped the custard pie, what 
vegetable did it become? Ans. Squash. 

6. What part of the feast would a printer dislike? 
ins. Pie (pi). 

7. What food becomes a toilet article by the change 
of one letter? Ans, Soup—soap. 


| hese Pages 





Or 





10. What dull-colored letter is found on the dinner 
table. Ans. Gravy (gray V). 


Found In My Mail 
Sucnu good letters! I am pleased with the re- 
sponse the children have made to my request for let- 
ters. I have answered every letter in some way, and 
haven’t received a single one too many, ‘Try to give 
your editor friend something to be thankful for this 
month by sending in some nice chatty letters. 
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That is a very interesting letter, as full as possibl 
of pleasant items of real interest. Now you are back 
from the mountains, Helen, I shall look for anothe: 
good letter from Johnstown. 


A Welcome Visitor 
Dear Epitor,—I am sending a letter hoping that 
“ Johnny Canucks” are not excluded from your hos 
pitable pages. Seeing a letter from Canada spurred m« 
to the act. We had most erratic weather here this 




















IN FRONT THE MINISTER WALKED, CARRYING A BIBLE 


Address, Children’s Editor, Harprr’s Bazar, New 
York City. 
A Nature Observer 

Dear Epitor,—I think it very nice of you to write 
me such an interesting letter. I tried to guess that 
funny floral family. It was fun. 

We were in the lower Adirondacks at the time I re- 
ceived my summer Bazar. We had a cottage on a 
beautiful Jake. It was always cool there, no matter 
how hot it was in the city. The woods are lovely 
and full of interesting sights. Once I saw a kingfisher 
dive into the lake and catch a perch. I saw a summer 
tanager one day. The streams were so dry that the 
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THEY BROUGHT BACK DOZENS OF HUGE WILD TURKEYS 


8. What part of the turkey would a noisy boy pre- 


fer? Ans. Drum-sticks. 


9. What two letters do the children like Thanks- 


giving Day. Ans. C-and-Y. 


deer came down to the lake to drink, and were 
sometimes seen around the cottages. 
Your interested reader, 
PINELAKE, New York. Heten E. Youna. 


summer. From 110° in the shade, the mercury woul: 
drop suddenly to 65°. We did not have time to becom: 
tired of the heat when it became cool, and then, befor 
that got monotonous, it was warm weather again. 

I live in a suburb of Canada’s Queen City, To 
ronte. I go to the city every day to school. Peopl 
say suburban life is dull, but I do not find it so 
Only while at school I have to get my dinner at 
café, something I detest. I send two riddles. 

Munico, Ontario. Dororny Ross Mac MILLan. 

The riddles are good, Dorothy, and I am keeping 
them until I can spare room for them. I guessed them 
without looking at the answers, but I am an old han 
at puzzle-solving, and find puzzles easier to unravel 
than some people. You were lucky to be where tlic 
mercury was so kind, I have recollections of weeks 
of torrid weather last summer, in which the mercu'\ 
never budged from the 100° mark. Write again.— 
CHILDREN’S Epitor. 


An Illinois Lass 

Dear Epitor,—I wonder if I am too old to join in 
the Corner fun? I hope not. I wanted to answ«! 
that odd little geography puzzle, but my stronghold 
is not geography, so I refrained. I am twelve years 
old and in the eighth grade at school. I read one 
Corner letter which spoke of snow and ice. [ love 
the winter, but we go south in the cold season, where 
I can swim and dive and have good times. I had 4 
pet guinea-pig, but he died. I have a pet cane’) 
named Dickie. May I join the Corner? 

Yours hopefuily, 
Eein, ILLrNors. CEecILE KLEINOSCHE( 
No, you are not too old, Cecile. 


Dear Eprror,—I wrote some time ago and sai‘ 
would tell the children about my twelve dolls. but 
as it would make my letter too long to write about 
each doll, I will tell this time about my dear Suke) 
Dinks. Her name suits her well, for she is a que*T 
doll. She is as big as a baby, but not so soft. Sukey 
belonged to my mamma, and does not look like the 
dolls of to-day. Dear Sukey Dinks has hard painted 
hair, brownish in color. Her cheeks are red and lier 
eyes are blue. When I was very little Sukey used to 
do queer things. She used to go to the store and buy 
me all sorts of lovely gifts, or I thought she did, whic! 
is the same thing. Sukey had a big pocket in Wt 
apron, and every day I used to take her to the corner 
of our house and sit her on a rock. I would put 4 
penny in her pocket and leave her. When I came back 
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the money would be gone and in her pocket would be 
candy, fruit, or a toy. I believed she went to the 
store herself, just as I told her. I used to watch 
out of the window that faced the street, but I never 
saw her going. However, she always had something 
in her pocket, and the cent was always gone. She 
is a big doll, and looks as if she could walk. 
Sukey Dinks is always a very clean doll. 
Because she has such hard hair, I can wash it 
every day without spoiling it. Sometimes | 
am sorry I can’t comb her hair, but then I have 
another doll, whose hair is real, and I will 
write about her some 
day. Love to all the 
children. I most forgot to 
say that Sukey doesn’t 
bring me things any 
more, because I am 
quite_big now, 1 guess. 
Betty Prescorr. 
BosToNn, Mass. 


“I WOULD LIKE TO TELL ‘ABOUT MY DOLLS” 


As I have not space for more letters, I will just 
take a few lines from several splendid ones that ought 
not to wait longer for notice. 

Katherine Kortwright is only nine years old. She 
sent me a dear little poem which I wish there was 
room to print. It is called “The Star.” Katherine 
lives at Rederest, Rhode Island. 

Mary Kerr lives in Missouri. She thinks our page 
interesting, and loves to read the letters of the other 
children. Mary is twelve years old. She has two 
kittens for pets, and her mother has nearly two 
hundred hens and chickens. I was glad to hear from 
this little girl, who writes sueh a nice letter. 

Eunice Cole is another Michigan girl, ten years old. 
She lives in a place where there are “two horses, 
three chickens, a dog, four puppies, a cat, two kit- 
tens, a barn, and an automobile.” Eunice molds clay 
into figures, and thinks it great fun. Are there 
any more young artists in our band? Come again, 
Eunice. _ 


Nature’s Oddities 
KATHERINE SENDS US A PLANT STORY 
DeaR Eprror,—lIn the August Bazar | read about 
“The Cruel Plant,” and I thought I would write 
about another odd plant, called “ The Venus Fly-Trap.” 
It grows in marshy soil in North Carolina. Its 
leaves are hinged. On their edges are stiff bristles. 
The plant is either so alert or so sensitive to touch 
as to seem alive. When an insect, flying around, 
chances to touch the inner surface of a leaf, it closes 
immediately and soon kills the insect. After a while 
the victim is digested. Then the prison door opens 
and the wind carries away any shell or bit, if any re- 
mains, and the plant is ready for more food. 
KATHERINE Barry. 
New Lonpon, CONNECTICUT. 


I believe there are many insect-eating plants. The 
Canadians have a plant with vase-shaped leaves, 
which are joined at the edges. ‘These leaves are 


covered with stiff hairs, pointing downward, so that, 
while easy to walk down, it 
would be difficult to re- 
turn. My dear old grand- 
mother used to catch flies 
by filling a glass with water, 


placing a_ slice of bread 
over it, well sugared on 
the under side, and_ the 


THERE ARE MANY INSECT-EATING PLANTS 


foolish flies, entering through a small hole, would 
first eat, then fall into water and drown. Well, 
this plant uses its leaves in much the same way. 
They exude or sweat a sweet, thick liquid. Rain or 
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dew turns this into sweetened water at the bottom 
of the vase or pitcher. The insects scent the sweet. 
It is as attractive to them as a box of delicious 
chocolate would be to you; so they begin to eat joy- 
fully, and, of course, they keep on going down and 
down, until they reach the bottom.. Then not one es- 
capes. The plant gets them all. They 
drown in the sweetened pond, and pay 
for the feast with their lives. 

There are many other  insect-eating 
plants, and I have heard of one so strong 
that it has been known to capture small 
birds. I wonder who, of my bright band 
of children, will be first to tell us where 
that very cruel plant is found. 

Anne E. Montague was another bright 
girl who sent in the Venus Fly-Trap de- 
seription. Anne wrote from South Car- 
olina, but her home is in Virginia. 
Thank you, Anne. 


About Contests 

CONTESTS seem very popular, and | 
hope to have many, but I would like to 
know your preferences. Suppose you 
write and tell me. Some of you have, 
already. Marjorie Hull, of Haworth, New 
Jersey, wants a drawing competition. 
Who else agrees with Marjorie? Edith 
Morris, of Kearney, Nebraska, asks for 
a camera contest. I dare say many of 
you would enjoy that, as most of you own 
cameras. Then George Carter thinks a 
spelling match or word hunt would be 
delightful. What do the others think? 
Be very sure to mention your choice in 
your next letter, which, of course, will 
to me soon.—CHILDREN’s EpiTor. 


come 


About the August Puzzle 

I promised a surprise, you remember, to the bright 
one who sent in the first correct answer to the Floral 
puzzle. I had to judge by the post-marks, and the very 
first correct answer came from Elizabeth Blair, Cen- 
terview, Missouri, who sent her answers off a few 
hours after her BAZAR was received, and as her letter 
was followed very quickly by another containing also 
a neat list, I decided to send that 


correct solver a 





SHE MOLDED CLAY 


INTO FIGURES 


the first list of 
answers, and the next five best lists place their owners 
names on the Roll. 


surprise package goes to 


correct 
Honor 


I.—CROSSWORD ENIGMA 


In meat, not in bread; 


In sung, not in said; 
In crib, not 
In sulk, not in 
In tree, not in 
In fly, not 


in couch; 

grouch ;: 
shrub; 

in grub, 


The WHOLE you will very likely eat 
On Thanksgiving Day in place of meat. 
1I.—NUMERICAL ENIGMA 
There are fourteen letters in the answer. It will 
be seen on most Thanksgiving Day menus. Use its 
letters 1, 3, 5, 10, and get earriages Use its letters 








Ptah 








SUCH GOOD LETTERS! 


surprise also. This was sent to Marion Cruikshank, 
Westfield, New Brunswick. 

Then, as there were so many answers sent in quickly, 
I placed the names of ten children on the Honor Roll. 
They have been notified by mail. 

Now let every one try again. 
sistence are good winning qualities. 
because you don’t win the first time. 
on trying. 


Patience and per- 
Don’t give up 
Try, and keep 


Our Club 
MANY suggestions for our club work, names, and 
mottoes have been sent in by interested children, and 
I thank all for their interest. Before long I hope to 
publish of them. Meanwhile, remember that 
useful suggestions may win a place on the Honor Roll. 
I wish to find out what the children want. 


some 


That Geographical Story 

THIS was a very popular puzzle. The answers 
came from almost everywhere, and, at present writ- 
ing, I have not examined half of them. I will give 
the missing words now, so you can compare them 
with your replies, but the winner’s name must wait 
until another issue. 

Augusta, Elizabeth, Charles, May, Newark, Buffalo, 
Little Rock, Grand Rapids, Greenfield, Washington, 
Columbus, Baltimore, Jefferson, Helena, Snake, 
Pierre. 

Note—In the third term i called either Charles 
or Henry correct, both being at the same location. 


Our November Puzzles 
I am going to give you four puzzles this time, for 
the evenings are longer now, and I think my puzzling 
band will like a few more than usual. 
They are not hard, and I expect scores of answers. 
Have all answers in by Thanksgiving Day. A little 


AND EVERY ONE ANSWERED IN SOME WAY 


its letters 2, 3, 
letters 9, 6, 11, 8, 


12, 7, 4, and get a sort of vase. Use 


13, 14, and get a game. Use its 


and get a division of time. Its first nine letters name 
a fruit, its last five letters name a kind of food. 
What is it? 

IIl.—AN EASY PUZZLE 


Add 100, 1, 5, 1, 
relating to, 


100, and the result is a word mean- 


ing, or a city 


IV.—DECAPITATION 


Behead a girl, and have a member of 


first families. 


one of our 


Answers should all be sent me by the fifteenth of 


November. Just to hurry you a little this busy 
month, I will write a letter of thanks to the first 
ten who send in two correct replies, and inclose a 
pretty Thanksgiving card. I shall look with inter- 
est to see who comes to see me first, and I will tell 
you all their names as soon as | can. 

Answers to September Puzzles 
Crossword enigma.—School. 

Additions.—C + heat=cheat D-+-one—done. 

Answers to October Puzzles 
ENIGMA.—AppPLEsS. Additions.—Chestnut 
Charade.— Fortune. 

Roll of Honor Puzzle Solvers 
Mary McCutry, Annie Redfern, Walter Cornell, 


Helen Whitmer, Evelyn Haviland. 

Ruth Marshall sent the neatest correct list of July 
replies, and wins an ‘entry on the list. Four others 
did such good work that I considered their 
worthy of a place on the Roll, and they 
notified of their advance by 


names 
have been 


mail. 





meet 


+ mesa 
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| T[OREFATHERS’ DAY 


commemorates the landing 


of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. 


The furniture of our fore 
fathers (which means all 
Colonial heirlooms, relics and 
reproductions ) e ffentially 
demands Plymou Silver. 


Plymouth Silverware is 
correct. for every Colonial and 
Old English dining-room. The 
Plymouth design secures you 
firyt, historical accuracy; se- 
cond, Gorham-made silver; 


third, a complete line. 


Starting some years ago, 
our Plymouth pattern has grown 
into such demand that we now 
supply not only entire dinner, 
tea and devert 
pains th but 
every in 
table silver. 


Plymouth 
Silver expre//es 
e true spirit 
of Colonial 
defign: it is the 
authoritative 
Colonial pattern 


of to-day. 












Leading jewel 
ers sell Plymouth 
Silverware. 

This trade- 
mark identifies it. 
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STERLING 
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(>=, HE superintendent of 
Rock Creek District 
gazed at a long list 
of names on his desk 
with a thoughtful 
j frown. He went care- 
fully over the list, 
jotting down the 
place opposite each 
man’s name where it seemed he would best 
fit, until he came to that of Collins. 
There he stopped and leaned wearily back 
in his chair. 

“Tf I only knew what to do with Col- 
lins!” he said, to himself, for the dozenth 
time that evening. “ ‘They are about all 
arranged for except Collins.” 

The superintendent’s wife knocked on 
the study door to announce that Brother 
Brown wished to speak to him. Brother 
Brown, leading member of the Browns- 
town charge, glanced at the superintend- 
ent’s littered desk, as he entered. 

“Sorry to interrupt you, Elder,” he 
said. “I see you are busy.” 

The superintendent’s. eyes turned rue- 
fully to the list of names. 

“To tell you the truth, I’m rather glad 
of an interruption, for I’ve struck a snag 





in my course. This task of.sorting out 
preachers, and rearranging them on the 
map of the district isn’t all child’s play. 
I must give the Bishop some idea as to 
where the men will fit, and what changes 
are necessary. It isn’t an easy task.” 

“ Especially as some of ’em don’t fit 
anywhere,” suggested Brown. 

The superintendent smiled, his eyes 
wandering back to the list. 

“By the way,” said Brown, as if it 
had just occurred to him, “ what are you 
going to do with Collins?” 

“You’ve run into my snag, brother,” 
answered the superintendent, humorously. 
There was a suggestion of a twinkle in 
his eye as he went on: “I thought of 
sending him back to Brownstown.” In 
spite of the twinkle, he watched Brown 
closely to see the effect of his words. 

“That’s just what I’ve come to tell you 
not to do,” replied Brown, with decision. 
“The chureh will go to pieces if you send 
him there again. Nobody but fossils go 
to hear him preach, as it is. I don’t see 
how his own wife can keep awake under 
his sermons. They are so cut-and-dried 
that they need sprinkling to keep down 
the dust.” 


The twinkle reappeared in the siper- 
tendent’s eye. 

“Collins is a good man,” he said, sooth 
ingly. 

“He may be good, but he’s not huinan. 
I don’t believe he ever spoke a word of 
sympathy in his life; and when he makes 
ealls on the church folks, which is seldom 
enough, he gives them the feeling that an 
inhabitant of another world has wandered 
in for a few moments, and is anxious to 
get away. He never touches the rea! life 
of the people. As for his sermons, [ could 
forgive their being faulty if there was 
any feeling in them; but there isn’t. 

“He is in the conference, and will have 
to be sent some place.” The superintend- 
ent spoke more to himself than to Brown. 

“Send him to—I was about to say 
Halifax, but I believe Hindustan would 
be a better place,” suggested Brown 

The superintendent laughed in spite of 
his anxiety, but Brown followed wu) the 
idea in earnest. 

“Why not send him there?” he argued. 
“Collins is no good, Hindustan is no good. 
Why not counteract one with the other! 

“ You’ve forgotten one important fac- 
tor in this affair,” remarked the -uper- 














“I CAME TO ASK WHERE YOU ARE GOING TO SEND US” 






























jntendent, quietly, “ you’ve forgotten Col- 
lin’s wife.” 

“T had forgotten her,” admitted Brown. 
“ But our people don’t take to her much 
more than they do to Collins. They have 
the feeling that her chief concern is ad- 
yaneing Collins, though it is not clear 
how she can bring it about. Wonder how 
she keeps up appearances the way she 
does. “The people were so put out over 
Collins being sent back last year that they 
have not paid more than half of his not 
over-large salary. When I see Collins’ 
wife trigged up, I sometimes wonder if 
they have anything to eat. Rather light- 
weight stuff, she is, I fancy.” 

“You are wrong there, Brown,” an- 
wered the superintendent, gravely. “I 
knew Annette Collins when she was a 
virl. She was the belle of the community 
ind leader of everything. It’s always 
been a mystery to me how she came to 
marry Collins. He was predisposed to the 
ministry when she married him, and she 
it once set about helping him carry out 
his wishes. While he took the theological 
course in Graymont, she kept boarders, 
and practically supported them both, Col- 
lins, of course, helping her. She was al- 
ways an ambitious soul, and never failed 
in anything she undertook. She resolved 
to make a preacher of Collins, and she 
certainly did her best, whatever the out- 
come may be. Probably it’s the hardest 
job she ever tackled. I admire her pluck, 
but sometimes I fear it has proved Col- 
lins’ undoing. If he had been forced to 
<truggle more for his education, it might 
have sharpened his wits and awakened his 
sympathy. He was fresh from the farm 
when she married him, and, being of a 
passive and contemplative mind, it seemed 
most natural to let eager and capable 
little Annette plan for him. She seems to 
have a perfect genius for management. 
He was timid and retiring and used to 
the solitude of the farm. He mingled 
with the other students in his classes 
without really getting in touch with 
them, missing in that way tne best and 
most practical part of his education.” 
“It’s more of a problem than 1 
thought,” remarked Brown, rising to go; 
“but I don’t see anything for it except 
Hindustan.” 
The next morning the 
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“THEY BRING CANNED FRUIT THAT IS HOARY WITH AGE” 


stand alone—for I’ve had some on the 
table two weeks at a stretch, trying to 
cow Robert into eating them. He ’most 
always does what I want him to do, but 
he gets out of this by saying he 
doesn’t like preserves. It isn’t true; 
he does; but these are made strong so 








superintendent entered his 
study and picked up the 
troublesome list with a feel- 
ing of desperation. As Brown 
had said, there seemed to be 
nothing for it except Hindu- 
stan; yet, how could a family 
of three exist where there had 
never been enough for one? 
The place had always been 
supplied with unmarried men 
or students not yet out of 
school; but, now. The super- 
intendent picked up his pen 
to write down the fateful 
word opposite Collins’s name, 
when there was an interrup- 
tion in the shape of Mrs. Col- 
lins herself. 

She was a plump, vivacious 
little person, full of self- 
confident energy tinged with 
complacency. With _ brisk, 
business-like direction she 
made known her errand. 

“T wanted Robert to come 
instead of me,” she announced 
in her animated fashion; 
“but he wouldn’t consent. I 
came to ask where you are 
going to send us next year.” 

The superintendent won- 
dered how often he was to be 
pilloried with that question. 
The sensation it gave him 
was like those experienced 
when, as a boy, an icicle had 
been slipped down his back. 
He could only stare helplessly 
at Mrs. Collins. 

“You see, it’s this way,” 
she went on with the girlish 
eagerness she might have 
displayed in planning for a 
party. “ Mr. Collins has been 
preaching for several years, 
now, and I think he ought 























to have a promotion. He has 

Studied very hard, and has 

ho end of sermons written. 

It’s awfully hard to get along at Browns- 
town. The people don’t keep the salary 
paid up; some of them want to pay us 
in all sorts of things they don’t want. 
We’ve a bushel of beans in the house now. 
I positively never want to see a bean 
again, They bring us canned fruit that 
is hoary with age; and preserves that will 





HE SET TO WORK TO REPAIR IT 


as to keep without sealing, and are like the 
chunks of citron in mince pie, perfectly 
insoluble. 

“See this dress?” she jumped up. 
“T’ve made it over three times.” 

“It’s a very pretty dress,” stammered 
the superintendent, with genuine admira- 
tion. 


* But I can’t make it over forever, you 
know. I’ve made most everything over, 
either for Mary Louise or me, and we’ve 
run out. I won’t keep you longer. I 
only wanted to bring this matter to your 
attention. Of course, you see we can’t go 
back to Brownstown.” 

“No,” repeated the superintendent, 
dazedly; “ you can’t go back to Browns- 
town.” 

“T suppose 1 was a coward,” the super- 
intendent acknowledged to himself, when 
she was gone; “but how could I tell her 
that her husband was a blank failure, if 
she ean’t see it herself? The word 
‘failure’ is not in her dictionary.” 

What to do with Collins was the ques- 
tion that haunted most of the superin- 
tendent’s waking hours and some of his 
dreams for the next three days. He could 
not force himself to look at the blank 
space opposite Collins’s name after the 
visit of Collins’ wife. At the end of 
that time, Mrs. Collins came again. She 
was outwardly serene, for a_ lifelong 
habit does not desert one in three days, 
but the superintendent was vaguely con- 
scious of some inward change in her. 

She glanced in the mirror, patted some 
stray locks of hair into place, and read- 
justed her hat before accepting the chair 
proffered by the superintendent, and ad- 
dressed him in her usual direct manner. 

“T came to see you about the matter 
we were discussing a few days ago.” 
She hesitated, and the superintendent felt 
another icicle slip down his back. “ I— 
I’ve learned something since then. I was 
in one of the small rooms of the church 
one night looking for a book. I sat 
down to hunt for a song when a com- 
mittee of women met there. They did not 
see me. I did not mean to listen; but 
they talked of—Robert; and, when they 
talked, I understood—at last. I was a 
silly thing when I married Robert. 1! 
thought to preach learned sermons and to 
know all about the church doctrine was 
all that was necessary for a preacher. | 
have always been successful in everything 
I undertook, and I was ambitious for 
tobert. I always managed things at 
home, and folks were willing to follow 
my lead. Robert thought me very clever 
because I was used to managing people 
and he was not. He followed my lead 
like the rest. I see now where I led him. 
I don’t know what you must think of me. 
I did try hard, but I was on the wrong 
track—I’ve made a failure for both of 
us.” 

The superintendent had encountered 
many delicate situations in the years of 
his experience as a manipulator of men 
and affairs, but never anything like this. 


(Continued on page 520) 











Living by 
Knowledge 


A little thought will make 
clear the value of skillful se- 
lection of food. 

High pressure days (and 
there are many now) tell on 


human body and brain. 


Knowledge and facts help 





when ignorance would ruin. 


Grape-Nuts 


FOOD 


is made ‘by knowledge; not 
by chance. 


Wheat and Barley properly 
combine@ and cooked (as in 
Grape-Nuts) are rich in the 
elements required for human 


nourishment. 


Grape - Nuts contains (in 
addition to the natural albu- 
mens, starches and sugars of 
these cereals), Phosphate of 
Potash (grown in the grain) 
and demanded by Nature in 
brain and 


rebuilding nerve 


tissue. 


Grape-Nuts is fully cooked 
When served 


with cream or rich milk, it is 


at the factory. 


an appetizing food, and af- 
fords ideal nourishment for 
all stages of Human Life from 


infancy to old age. 
“There's a Reason” 


You can find it in the fa- 
mous little book ‘*‘ The Road 
to Wellville” in packages of 


Grape-Nuts 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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All Spoonfuls 
WEN as Boye) a -W il es 
—THEY ARE NOT 


It requires two or 
more tablespoonfuls of 
the Big Packages of 
Fluffy Soap Powder to 
do the work of one 
tablespoonfulof PEAR- 
LINE 


Why? Because 


PEARLINE 


POPPED 
FLAKED 

_ FLUFFED 
WATERED 


PEARLINE is_ the 
same DRY—DENSE— 
CONDENSED-EFFI- 
CIENT Soap Powder it 
has been for 30 years. 

Thus as a tablespoon- 
ful will do the work of 
several of these Popped 
—Look-Big Powders 
PEARLINE is more 


than ever 


BEST ®y TEST 


CM ’ 


HIS YELL 
PASTE in Jar on left} MIXTURE in Jar on 


is made of one Table-| right is made of one 
spoonful of PEAR-| Tablespoonful of an- 
LINE Washing Pow- 

der and one quart of | Washing Powder and 
water by usual direc-| one quart of water. 
tions which you will| There's more difference 
find on every package. | in Quality than inPrice. 


A TABLESPOONFUL OF SOAP 
POWDER SHOULD WEIGH AN 
OUNCE AND MAKE A QUART OF 


Use A Little Gumption 
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AUTUMN HATS FOR LITTLE GIRLS 


ITH the coming of autumn mother- 
W ininas are seriously considering 

the problem of the juvenile ward- 
robe. Appropriate coats of plain serge, 
English worsted, Scotch mixtures, fur or 
velvet, with hats to match, must be se- 
lected. Serge, challie, shepherd check, or 





mixed worsted dresses for school wear 
are in immediate demand, and even the 
littlest child of all, who is still wearing 
washable dresses the year around, must 
have new frocks to replace the sun-faded, 
play-worn dresses of the summer season. 

As to top-coats and hats, to be really 
fashionable this fall, they should give evi- 
dence, in some way, that they were pre- 
destined to be worn together. The hat 
of felt is of the same color as the coat 
material, and trimmed with a bow of the 
plain satin or fancy striped silk used to 
face the coat revers. Where the coat is 
of the popular velvet or plush material, 
with braid or fur trimming, or is made 
entirely of caracul, the hat is also made 
of velvet or fur, and is trimmed to match 
the coat. Huge white taffeta bows, ar- 
ranged on the front of the high-crowned 
mushroom or modified bonnet shapes, form 
the trimming scheme for some of the very 
smartest of the new fall hats for children. 
A shirred band of messaline ribbon en- 
circling the crown, with a huge bow in 
front to match, is a simple and effective 
trimming. 

The bonnet-shaped hat of mulberry- 
colored velvet, illustrated on this page, is 
faced on the underbrim with white shirred 
messaline. A wide band of cream Venice 
lace covers the brim and most of the 
crown, and a bunch of roses in deep red, 
pink, and purple shades is added at the 
right side. 

The boy’s hat of soft white felt, shown 
at the top of the same panel, rolls slightly 
on the left side, and is trimmed with two 
bands of dark-brown messaline ribbon, a 
cabochon of white satin, and a short wing 
ornament in pheasant shades. 

At the bottom of the panel is shown a 
shape of buff-colored felt, faced with a 
band of tobacco-brown velvet. Wide brown 
messaline ribbon is draped about the 
crown, falling in two long streamers and 
one loop in the back. The flowers are 
brown-eyed susans, in the natural yel- 
lows and browns. 

The school dress shown at the left 
of the wide panel is made of a fine qual- 
ity of Alice-blue serge. The waist is cut 
on kimono lines with a half-inch tuck 
laid on each shoulder to relieve the plain- 
ness. The simulated opening in front is 
trimmed with double bands of black sou- 
tache braid and tiny black satin buttons, 
with two larger black satin buttons below. 

The dress for the “ littlest man” is of 
plain white linen cut on straight Russian 
blouse lines, with the elbow-length ki- 
mono sleeves. 

The top-coat, buttoning up closely about 
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THE LITTLE GIRL’S HAIR RIBBONS 


the neck, is a most appropriate mode! 
for the changeable fall. weather. Gray 
Scotch mixture is used for this model, 
with belt, cuffs, and buttons of darke: 
gray velvet. The coat at the extreme 
right is of navy-blue serge with trimmings 
of black messaline. 
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SIMPLE SCHOOL FROCKS AND COATS AND A PARTY DRESS FOR SMALL GIRLS 
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NEW NECKWEAR, VEILS, AND BAGS 


! may be unjust since pocketbooks al- 
Hin cases, but it is a fact that women 
are often classified as well dressed or 
not according as their dress accessories 
are in good taste or of an inferior quality. 
Take just the matter of shoes, for in- 
stance. How many times have you heard 
the expression, “I always notice a per- 
son’s shoes,” or “ her gloves,” or “ her belt, 


especially in the back”? This is undoubt- 
edly due to the fact that to slight or 
neglect these particular details of dress 
seems, to many people, utter carelessness 
or indifference, while the possession of an 
unbecoming hat or unattractive suit 
would be credited to poor judgment. 

Like importance is attached by some to 
the gloves, neckwear, hand-bag, and to 
the style and arrangement of the veil, 
for even in the adjustment of the veil 
more neatness or indifference is expressed 
than many would imagine. 

Soft finished white Shetland veils, in 
diamond and hexagon meshes, are ex- 
tremely popular, and in a finer weave 
will continue to be worn throughout the 
fall months. Another becoming veil that 
is excellent for general wear is a fine 
black Russian net with double threads. 
Pattern veils of fine black cobweb veiling, 
with a two-inch undulating border of 
black Chantilly lace, are among the new- 
est importations. This veil, hung straight 
and flowing from one of the new black 
and white hats, is in excellent style. 

Among the popular low shoes for 
dressy wear at present is the Directoire 
slipper. It comes in patent leather, dull 
kid, and black satin, and is ornamented 
with a square or oval gold or kid buckle 
on the instep. 

Low shoes promise to be far more elabo- 
rate this year than for some time past, 
as the narrow cut skirts and slashed hems 
have brought them into more prominent 
view. Bronze slippers with fancy insets 
of gold on the toe, trimmed with bronze 
beads, are in good style, as are the Di- 
rectoire and beaded slippers of black 
satin with short vamps. 

Hand-bags of tapestry in the large en- 
velope style, hung on long cords, are quite 
the rage at present. Many women are 
fashioning most beautiful ones themselves, 
purchasing for the purpose oblongs of 
tapestry with miniature scenes and fig- 
ures woven in. These bags are bound 
with one-half inch and one inch flat dull 
gold braid, and trimmed with gold lace. 
The braid or a cord is used for the 
handles of these bags. 

One of the smart novelties is a two and 
one-half inch belt fastened in front with 
a large jeweled buckle. It is embroidered 
with the new East Indian bead work in 
subdued colors that blend well. 

Imitation amber and * tortoise-shell 
pins and barettes for the hair, handsome- 
ly studded with brilliants, are now in 
great demand, as the fashionable hair 
dressing, with the soft waved Pompadour 
and Psyche knot dressed high on the 
head, calls for both. the ornamental pins 
and barettes for evening wear. A revival 


























NEW HAIR ORNAMENTS AND SHOES 


of the mound or mop hair dressing in a 
much more graceful form is noted. The 
hair is waved and softly parted at the 
left side of the head. The hair is then 
coiled and piled high and wide across the 
top of the head in a becoming and natural 
way. Jeweled pins and the new buckle 
barette to match are very effective with 
this hair dressing. 


THREE OF THE NEW COIFFURES FOR AUTUMN AND WINTER 





HE hostess 


who appre- 
ciates the nice- 
ties of snowy 
linen, rare china 
and glistening 
silver, knows 
also the appro- 
priateness of 


NABISCO 


Sugar 
Waters 


as the perfect 
auxiliary to any 
dessert. With 
ices or frozen 
pe: with 
ruits or bev- 
erages, these 
fairylike sweets 
are equally de- 


lightful. 


In ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five cent tins 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS 
—Another unique dessert 
confection, with a cover- 
ing of rich chocolate. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
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A WHITEWASHED CABIN |“ 


BY MARTHA CUTLER 





N the midst of a 
ga’ group of slender pine- 
*\ trees draped with the 
graceful Southern 
f, moss stands a little 
whitewashed cabin, so 
\? charming in its un- 

expected beauty that 

it brings a ery of de- 
lighted surprise to the lips of all who see 
it, especially if they are familiar with the 
typical plantation cabin. As humble in 
origin as its modest and shiftless neigh- 


ble. There are rockers, large and small, with 
both high and low backs, straight chairs 
with and without arms, one large round 
reading-table, and several small ones, a 
couch piled high with cushions, and several 
small keg tabourets. The color note of 
the room is struck in the little sill-length 
curtains, and is decidedly gay. One of 
the interesting “new old” English hand- 
block prints has been used. The material 
is linen, the design distinctly Indian, and 
the colors green and red with a touch of 
blue on an oyster-white ground. The col- 

ors are not at all crude, and 

















are softened somewhat by the 
toned background, but they 
strike a bright, almost primi- 
tive note for the entire room. 
Some of the pillows on the 
couch are covered with this 
linen, some with plain red, and 
some with plain green. On the 
tables are dull-green canvas 
covers edged with braid. The 
base for the lamp was origi- 
nally an old green jug, and the 
plain round shade is covered 
with linen like the curtains. 
The large central rug is hand- 
woven, and very rough and 
heavy in texture. The mate- 
rials used for it were burlap 
and heavy canvas with a ma- 
nilla rope warp. The main 
part of the rug is dark green, 
but there are dashes of the 
manilla like the warp to relieve 














Quality 
Style 
Economy 


—you secure all three 
when you buy Revillon 
Furs; Quality, because 
every piece made by this 
firm has behind it the 
guarantee of a house of 
world-wide reputation; 
Style, because of -close 
connection with the fashion 
centers of Europe, insuring 
fresh and authoritative 
information about Fashion; 
Economy, because of the 
immense organization, in- 
cluding 125 Trading Posts 
where skins are bought 
direct from the trapper. 

Leading merchants throughout 
the country will show you 


Revillon Furs. with this label: 





ORevillon Freres 





Send postal for Revillon Library, a set 
of four little books with the following titles : 


Fur Trapping in the North 

The Oldest Fur House in the World 
How to Select and Care for Furs 
Furs from Earliest Times 


We send books postpaid and gi u 
the name of the nearest dealer oe cells 
Revillon Furs. Address Dept. D. 


ORevillon Freres 


FOUNDED 1723 


19 West 34th Street, New York 
Paris London 















THE FESTOONED ROSE PRINT 


bors, and intended for a similar unin- 
teresting fate, it was rescued just in time 
and has blossomed into surprising beauty. 

Whitewashed outside and in as of yore, 
with cheerful little green shutters left 
happily open to admit the sunlight and 
fresh air, marking the contrast between 
it and its unregenerate neighbors, a huge 
brick chimney, indicative of comfort with- 
in, built on the outside, and a narrow 
porch with a green rail and lattice roof, 
through which old-fashioned red _ roses 
tumble luxuriantly, ft stands perched aloft 
on its white stilts, breathing an air of 
prosperity and charm, strangely foreign to 
its original nature. 

The interior, consisting of a living-room 
of moderate size with a large brick fire- 
place, three tiny bedrooms, and a lean-to 
kitchen, is as attractive as the exterior 
and even more surprising. A modest 
bath-room is to be added when the car- 
penter gets around to it and the local 
plumber solves the intricate problem. of 
the ways and means. 

All the rooms are whitewashed, and. the 
character of the furnishings is simple in 
the extreme, as it should be. The floors, 
made of Southern pine, have been oiled 
over and over until they are a lovely mel- 
low brown. The furniture in the living- 
room is made of rough hickory, the backs 


the green. The roughly built- 
in book-cases have been stained 
a dark gray similar to the bark of the 
hickory furniture. In the old brick fire- 
place are primitive iron fire-dogs and a 
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curtains at the one tiny window and for 
a valance around the four-poster bed- 
stead. The spread for this bed is one of 
the old-fashioned white ones with a de- 
sign in tufting and a deep fringe. The 
bedstead with its four low posts is of 
maple and so also are the other modest 
pieces of furniture, a chest of drawers 
with a mirror hanging over it absolutely 
simple in design, a corner wash-stand, two 
straight chairs with rush seats, a wooden- 
bottom rocker with a cushion covered 
with the purple and white print, and a 
bed-stand. The rugs, one round and one 
oval, are hand-braided, but the colors 
have been very carefully arranged. The 
centers are shaded lavender deepening to 
purple on the outside, while near the edge 
a deep old-fashioned green has been in- 
troduced. The covers for the chest of 
drawers and stand are made of coarse 
oyster-white linen crash cross-stitched 
with purple. 

In the second room the curtains have 
a small design of festooned roses in tones 
of old-fashioned blue green and pink on a 
white ground. The bedstead here is a 
low four-poster, also with a valance of 
the print around the foot, but the bed- 
spread in this case is an old patch-work 
quilt in almost exactly the colors of the 
print, the “Star of Bethlehem” design 
elaborately quilted and extraordinarily 
effective. The rugs are hand-braided like 
the others, the shaded colors this time 
tones of green with a very little pink. 
The little rocker in this room is uphol- 
stered, with a flounce around the foot. 
The same print has been used for it as 
for the curtains, but for this purpose it 
has a glazed finish. 

The curtains in the third room, still 

of the print, have a. quaint 











design of small peacocks in 
red and blue. The bedstead 
here is not a four-poster. It 
is painted a dark brown. The 
chairs, bureau, ete, ar 
painted the same color, with 
a stencil design in dull gold. 
The bedspread here is hand- 
knit, in squares sewed to 
gether with a knitted edge 
reaching almost to the floor 
The rugs are hand-woven, in 
shades of blue with a touch oi 
red like the peacocks. 

The old-fashioned Englis!: 
block-prints used throughout 
this cabin are the results of 
a revival of a hand industry of 
the eighteenth century. The) 
are made in the south oi 
England literally from hani- 
blocks cut hundreds of years 








THE LIVING-ROOM PRINT 


large iron pot on a crane. On the nar- 
row mantel are some pewter candle-sticks. 


“The pictures are without exception old 


prints, crude in design and 











PURPLE AND WHITE BED-ROOM PRINT 


and seats of the chairs of pleated bark, 
and the table tops of wood. The shapes, 
especially of the chairs and long settee- 


couch, are not only graceful but comforta- 





color, but interesting and par- 
ticularly harmonious. 

One end of the room is used 
for a dining-room when it is 
not possible to eat out-of-doors. 
The primitive open china cup- 
board is stained like the book- 
cases, and is filled with coarse 
heavy blue dishes. Instead of 
silver, pewter is used for the 
table, some of it old, but most 
of it new, made on the old de- 
signs. This can be bought now, 
and is not only very inexpen- 
sive compared with even plated 
silver, but beautiful. 

The same old English block 
prints, on account of their 
bright colors and unusual de- 
signs as well as a certain quaint 
character, have been used in all 
the bedrooms. In the first 
bedroom the colors of* the 
print are purple and white, the 
design a bunch of unnamable purple field 
flowers on a white ground with a delicate 
all-over scroll of lavender softening the 
white. This is used for the sill-length 





ago. For centuries these 
blocks were cast aside 4s 
worthless, many of them so/\l 
by the cartload and burned as firewooi. 
An enterprising manufacturer has 1e- 
recently bought up all that eseaped (lv- 
struction, and is now making these 
prints as they were made originally |) 
hand from the old blocks and with tlie 
original non-fadable colors. Some are 
printed on cotton, some on linen, and 
some on pongee silk, but all are charii- 
ing, and have seized the fancy of tho-e 
who are always on the lookout for new 
and unusual materials. 

The purple and white field flower ic 
sign illustrated and used in one of tlic 
bedrooms of the cabin is printed on a 
very fine thirty-six inch cotton materi.l. 
The festooned rose design also used i!) 
the cabin is printed on the same mater! 
both with and without the glaze. [lie 
glazed print is appropriate for uplol- 
stery. The peacock design used in ‘/¢ 
third bedroom in the cabin is printed 0” 
three different materials—the fine «t 
ton, glazed and unglazed, linen taff ta, 
and pongee silk. The third illustration 
shows us the living-room curtain ™2 
terial. This design is printed only 0” 
fifty-inch linen. This wide range of 2 
terial makes it possible to use these 
prints in numberless ways, but it is al- 
ways important to adapt the character of 
the other furnishings to them. 























ais HE hostess 
eY who wishes 
to entertain 
her friends 
will find 
plenty of 
novel deco- 
ration for 
the Hallow- 
The only ques- 
tion is one of choice, and the 
shops at this time are full of 
suggestions. 

The theme of a ghost is 
very. striking and unusual. 
The central figure is a ghost 
of suitable size, set in a 


e’en season. 




















bed of evergreen and pine 

cones, and decorated with a 

spray of laurel and with 

trailing ground-pine strung with silver 
paper horseshoes. The ground-pine is 
also trained around the edge of the table 
over the white cloth. ; 

The bonbonniéres are flat glasses cov- 
ered with dark-green crépe-paper. The 
place-cards are little ghosts with horse- 
shoe cards hung about their necks. These 
figures are placed in the bonbon-dishes 
and the table.is draped in vines. 


HALLOWE'EN CAKES 


White-grape cocktails. 
Stuffed clams. 

Olives. Pickles. 
Beefsteak cutlets with tomato sauce. 
Potato puff. 

Ghostly salad. 

Apple custard. 

Cakes and kisses. 

Coffee. 

Egg bonbons. 
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A TABLE FOR A HALLOWE'EN SUPPER 


A very pretty scheme for a Hallowe’en 
table is shown in one illustration. Here 
the central arragement is a tall-handled 
basket filled with dainty pink chrysan- 
themums, in the midst of which is perched 
a grim-visaged owl. Tiny pink tapers, in 


























INDIVIDUAL APPLE CUSTARD 


quaint walniit-shell holders, each resting 
on a tiny cluster of grapes and leaves, 
serve to outline this central theme, and 
from: the basket handle, ropes of grape 
leaves, in autumnal dress, extend to the 
table’s. edge,. ending there in clusters of 
deep purple grapes. A bunch of white 
grapes and foliage adorns the center of 
the basket handle. 

The place-cards are small owls, and the 
bonbon - dishes are: tiny market - baskets 
each resting upon a grape leaf, and each 
filled with salted nuts of several varie- 
ties, almonds, pecans, and hazel nuts. 

The menu need not be elaborate. Some- 
thing simple but appetizing may be served 
by following these suggestions: 


White-grape cocktail—Stem one quart 
of ripe white grapes; wash and pulp 
them, and cook until soft. Set them 
to drip in a jelly-bag, sweeten the 
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twine. Put into a pan to bake, and be 
careful not to let them become too dry. 
Baste with clam water, and see that there 
is water in the pan. A little onion added 
to the dressing improves it for those who 
relish the flavor. 

Beefsteak cutlets.—Chop lean raw beef- 
steak very fine, season with salt, pepper, 
and onion juice, and press lightly into 
eutlet shapes. Dip into beaten egg and 
bread crumbs, fry in deep fat for four or 
five minutes, and serve with tomato 
sauce poured around them. 

Potato puff—tInto three cups of cold 


























EGG BONBONS 


mashed potato beat one-half cup of milk, 
two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, one 
raw egg, with pepper and salt to taste. 
Put this into a baking-dish, smooth the 
top nicely, and wet it well with cold milk. 
Bake twenty minutes in a good hot oven, 
and brown it well. 

Ghostly salad.—Cut grapefruit into 
small sections, freeing them from mem- 
brane and seeds. Add half its own quan- 
tity of white grapes, cut into halves and 
seeded. Dress with a little salt, three 
tablespoonfuls of oil, and one tablespoon- 
ful of lemon juice. Allow this mixture 
to stand in the dressing for an hour, and 
serve on white heart-leaves of lettuce, with 
a light touch of mayonnaise into which a 
little cream whipped very dry has been 
beaten just before serving. 

Individual apple custard.—Pare and 
quarter six large apples; core and place 
on the fire with three tablespoonfuls of 
water. Let them remain until softened. 
To one-half pound of sugar add the juice 
of two lemons and the grated rind of 
one. Add yolks of four eggs, mix well, 
and beat in the apples. Place in indi- 
vidual custard-cups, and bake. Serve with 





juice, and set it on ice to chill thor- 
oughly. Allow one large ripe banana 
to each person, peel and cut into 
dice. Cover with the grape juice, 
and serve very cold. 

Stuffed clams. — Carefully wash 
two quarts of clams in the shell, 
and set them on the range to steam. 
When they open up well, take them 
off and cool them. Roll fine nearly 
one pound of crackers, and mix with 














salt, pepper, sage, and butter the 
size of a walnut. Moisten this mixture 
with the clam water until it is of the 
same consistency as turkey dressing. Chop 
the clams, and mix them into the dressing. 
Be sure that the shells are free from 


CAKES AND KISSES 


a garnish of whipped cream circles with 
a maraschino cherry in the center. 

Cakes and _ kisses.—Ladyfingers or 

sponge-drops can be served 











with the custard, but a pret- 
tier effect is given by the 
grouping of spice kisses and 
macaroons, with a circle of 
small dark cakes shaped like 
castanea nuts. 

Egg bonbons. — Fashion 
tiny nests from twigs and 
lichens. Arrange candy eggs 
made from pale green and 
white fondant in the nests. 
Garnish with a geranium 
leaf and blossom. 

Speeial Hallowe’en cakes 
may be made of cookie dough 








BEEFSTEAK CUTLET, TOMATO SAUCE 


sand; then put all the dressing possible 
between two shells, and fasten with clean 


eut out in owl-shapes and 
decorated, as illustrated 
above, to look like little 
owls, with chocolate frosting after they 
have been baked. 








































Something 


Good 
In the Pantry! 


Always ready to serve 
instantly from the package 
without cooking. 


Delicious— 


Appetizing 


Post 
Toasties 


Thin bits of corn toasted 
to a delicate light brown. 


To be eaten with cream 
and a sprinkle of sugar — 
sometimes fruit — either way. 


“The Memory Lingers” 
Sold by Grocers 





Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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Tittle Fit 


Snap ~shots of the most integstin: 
heart of the 
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Cemples in Lahore 

















Beuares from the 
Water front 















































Mrs. KNICKER: 


anniversary. 
KNICKER: I 


present age it occurred when you were three years old. 


You never remember our wedding 








PARRIED 


distinetly. According to your 
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‘ SHUNNED 

Mrs. Howarp: Who is the person most interested 
in the missions and charities of your church? 

Mrs. Fiowerp: Now, let me see! What is the 
name of that woman every one tries to avoid? 


HIS PROOF OF DEVOTION 
“On, John,” she wailed, “I fear that you no 
longer love me.” 
“Woman, didn’t I let you have the first chance at 














“Sree, MoTuHer, 


HER SORT 
Auice: What kind of 
a girl has Jack engaged 


himself to? 


Rose: Oh, 
sort of woman 
never dare 


luncheon for fear she'll 
stay to dinner. 

ACCOUNTED 
Jack Spratr could eat 


no fat, 


His wife could eat no 


lean, 


The cost of living went 


so high 


That neither could be 


seen. 


THE EXPLANATION 
“ BARKER is supported 
in affluence and 
by his children.” 
“Yes. I heard he had 


FOR 


luxury 


that magazine with the continued story in it?” he 
I DRESSED ALL BY MYSELF.” said, reprovingly. 





the 
you 
to. 














a family of daughters.” “Ou, DEAR! I wisH I KNEW WHICH DRESS TO WEAR TO THE POLLS TO-MORROW.” 


| 


avira) 
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HIS CHOICE 
Crry Guest (at break- 
fast): What fresh 
fruit have you? 
WAITRESS: Apple 
sass, currant jell, and 
prunes. 









HIGHEST TRIBUTE 

‘Aenes: Helen is pop- 
ular, is she? 

Giapys: My dear! 
She had three people 
offer to take her cat and 
dog this summer. 


anny 


a SS 





LEFT BEHIND 
Tue cat will roam, or 


else expire, 
A blessed silence 
bringing, 
But drat the folks who 
go away 


And leave their ’phone 
bell ringing. 


RUBBED HARD 
Tue Venus of Milo ex- 
plained her missing arms. 
“TI tried to get the 
tan off,” she said. 
Herewith she rejoiced 





LITTLE WILLIE: On, MAMMA, WON’T YOU PLEASE ASK THE FUNNY GENTLE- she hadn’t used the same 
MAN TO DO IT AGAIN? I DIDN’T SEE IT ALL! method on her neck. 











IN EARLY DAYS: TWO SOULS WITH BUT A SINGLE THOUGHT 


IN THE YEAR 2000 
“Is he a Republican from conviction?” 
“No. He votes the way his mother and grandmother 
did.” 
A MODEST WISH 
I wANT no footprints on the sand— 
Such fame I would not hug; 
I'd like to leave a muddy track 
Upon Time’s parlor rug. 


EARLY TRAINING 
“ Sue claims that her ancestors stood torturing with 
red-hot pincers.” . 
“T believe it. She can wear shoes three sizes too 
small and look happy.” 


THE ENGROSSING TOPICS 
“TIT met Perry, and he talked an hour and a half 
without stopping.” 
“New baby or new motor?” 


s 
13% tremece 






If THIS MAN CAN. VOTE, WHY CAN’T THIS WOMAN? 


FROM THE BEGINNING 
JosHua made the sun stand still. 
“It only affects men; women’s work is never done,” 
he explained. 
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“Say, Hargey, Jim says DAT IF I KIN GIT DE 
PRICE FER TWO HE'D JUST AS SOON TAKE ME TO SEE 
DE MOVIN’ PICTURES AS NOT!” 


















Of course, Mr. Grocer, you are telling your 
customers about Heinz Mince Meat and 


Plum Pudding. 


You are telling the housewife that 
the Heinz way is er own way of 
making mince meat. 


We not only make it as good 
and clean as she makes it—but we 
have facilities—materials—that she 
cannot Possess. 


More than that, we have achieved 


a wonderful distinct flavor in Heinz 
Mince Meat. 


Heinz Mince Meat is the very sou/ 
of good mince pies. 


Every housewife knows how e/u- 
sive a good mince meat flavor is. She 
may strike it one time and miss it the 
next. The delicious taste of Heinz 
Mince Meat is a/ways the same. 


And then, no home kitchen could 
be cleaner than the Heinz kitchens 
where it is made. ‘The floors are 
clean. The walls are spotless. The 
workers are neatly uniformed. 


Our apples are selected, pared, 
quartered and cored in the old- 
fashioned, housewifely way. Every 
bruised spot and blemish 1s rejected. 


We send to 
Spain for raisins; 
.the plump, full- 
flavored, four- 
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We wash and 


crown Valencias. 
seed them carefully. 


We use only the biggest and most 
luscious Grecian currants, They are 
inspected and given two washings. 


We get our beef—choice cuts 
fresh every day—boil it ourselves. 
The white, rich, whole knob kidney 
suet is as good as it looks. 


The candied fruits and peels are 
Leghorn importations. Our spices 
come from the Orient, whole. We 


grind them as we need ‘them. 


And everything in Heinz Mince 
Meat is so pure and so sound 
that Benzoate of Soda is not nec- 
essary to make it keep. 


Explain that you can supply it in 
glass jars, in stone crocks or in Heinz 
Improved Tins—also by the pound 
from bulk packages. 


You can also tell your customers 
that Heinz Plum Pudding is just as 
good as Heinz Mince Meat. 


It, too, is made with finest raisins 
and currants and generously filled 
with candied fruit. Like Heinz 
Mince Meat, it also forms a splendid, 
satisfying finish to a perfect meal. 


And when you are 
selling Heinz prod- 
ucts, don’t forget to 
tell your customers 
that you willingly 
pay a little more 
in order to give 
them more quality 
for their money. 
It’s only just to 
you that those who 
buy of you should 
know this. 


Ania died bingst the Grocer, other seasonable Heinz delicacies Tomato Soup, Cranberry 
Sauce, Preserves, Jellies, Sweet Pickles, etc., etc. Also Heinz Pure Vinegars. 


H. J. Heinz Company 


Member Association for Promotion of Purity in Foods 
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Dress Fabrics 4 American Women 






























TRADE LAER 


The Way to Be Sure 


F YOU want to be sure that your new dress or suit 

(whether made-to-order or ready-made) will retain 

‘its original beauty, crispness and shapely lines, be sure 
that it is made from Arlington Mills fabrics. 

Arlington Mills is not merely a place where cloth 
is woven. It is a world-institution where art and skill 
from all quarters of the earth combine in making the 
finest fabrics that the loom can produce. 

Send for samples of our new navy blue Serges and 
Cheviots. These, with other rough weaves and season- 
able fabrics, are the smartest materials. Look them 
over carefully and compare them with similar materials 
at the same price. 


Arlington Mills goods are sold by 
the yard at dry-goods and department 
stores everywhere, at prices moderate 
enough for any purse. The handsomest 
ready-to-wear garments are made of 
them. Ask to see those of Arlington 
Mills fabrics. 


Write for free book ZV of sam- ve 
ples and fashicn illustrations, and an 
send the name of your regular We yy 
store, please. Write today. Yi) rR 


William Whitman & Co. 


aN" | 3 
350 BROADWAY, NEW YORK &: 
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41 CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


>, 
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CAL. 














Note.—When ordering patterns readers are cautigned to send number and size of pattern desired, togethe- wit, 


full address, including street, city, and State, legibly written. 
tances may be made in form of postage stamps, postal note, or check. 


see pattern advertisement. 


GROUP of unusually interesting and 
A practical gowns is __ illustrated 
here this month. The evening gown, 
No. 555, has no remarkable feature aside 
from the new cut of under-arm form, but 
in each of the 
other gowns there 
are special points 
that make it par- 
ticularly useful. 
Patterns Nos. 
552, 553, and 554 
are all so cut 
that they may be 
used for materni- 
ty gowns. Am- 
ple width is al- 
lowed in each to 
allow for letting 
out. The but- 
toned-over effects £ 
are practical. 
These gowns \ 
are equally suita- | 
ble for every 
woman’s morning 
use. Few women 
wish to be always 
as carefully and 
firmly corseted in 
the morning, 
about their home 
occupations as 
when dressed for 
more formal occa- 





In all cases money must accompany order. emit. 
For terms for the cutting of special p ttemns 


buttons may be set out nearer the center 
if more width is required. 

The simple trimming of a contra-ting 
fold and ornamental] buttons is attractive. 
Trimming may be added to the front 

Frock No. 553 
has a wide box. 
pleat at the 
front and at the 
back the full. 
ness is laid in a 
similar box-»leat 
under the helt. 
This box - pleat 
may be let out 
as required. On 
this, as on all of 
these gowns, 
when _ designed 


for mate? nity 
use, a wide hem 
should be allow. 
ed for in the 
cutting. 

The afternoon 
dress, No. 554, 


has the fullness 
at the front and 
back shirred in 
and attached to 
elastics. This 
makes the gown 
entirely comfort- 
able as a rest- 
gown, to be put 


sions. A dress on for real com 
that allows for fort. The little 
some self - indul- MORNING DRESS No. 552. lace yoke and 
gence in this line Sizes, small, medium, and large. Price, 25 cents. frill at the front 
has many friends, and the black 


and will win many more when its merits 
have been tested. To be entirely comfort- 
able and at the same time presentable 
when unexpected company arrives is the 
long-hoped-for state. And these patterns 
are designed to supply that need. 

To begin with No. 552, it has a per- 
fectly simple cut and is perfectly easily 
adjusted. The skirt is so made that the 
front laps over on to the left side, with 
buttons which may be moved at will. Two 


satin trimming and buttons are strik- 
ingly pretty. The back of the waist may 
be made less plain by the addition of a 











TWO PRACTICAL, ADJUSTABLE, SLIP-ON GOWNS. 


Cut Patiem No. 553. 
Sizes, small, medium, and large. Price, 25 cents. 


sets of buttons may be used, and they may 
be continued to the foot of the dress. 
The waist part also buttons over, and the 


Cut Pattern No. 554. 

Sizes, small, medium, and large. Price, 25 cen®- 
lace sailor collar buttoned on to the from 
just over the curve of the shoulder. ? 

The pattern No. 555 is one which 8 





Sizes, 


pretty 1 
for vOl 
ashmer 
to the 
used to 
the wa 
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AFT 
Sizes, 


crocheted 
who kno 
cheted o 


S. 








ms 

















NEW MODEL BLOUSE. 
Cut Pattern No. 333. 
Sizes, small, medium, and large. Price, 15 cents. 


pretty for an evening or afternoon gown, 
for voile, marquisette, wool satin, or 
ashmere. The skirt is slightly gathered 
to the high belt. All-over lace may be 
used to cut the odd curved trimming on 
the waist front, or Irish lace may be 


LY 
with. 





AFTERNOON OR EVENING GOWN. 
Cut Patten No. 555. 
Sizes, small, medium, and large. Price, 25 cents. 


crocheted to fit the shape by the woman 
who knows how to join the pretty cro- 
theted ornaments. 


Blouse No. 333 is one to be used with 
a cloth suit when made of satin, or it may 
be made of the cloth itself and trimmed 
with satin or velvet. It hooks at the 
side under the lapel, and the left front 
laps over. The yoke is hooked in under 
the edge, and is removable for laundering. 

The “coat-waist” is among the most 
popular of the fall novelties. It is eut 
with a shawl or deep-pointed collar in the 
back, merging into wide Directoire re- 
vers ending at the waist-line in front. 
The sleeve is of either the kimono or 
set-in type, and finishes with a deep cuff. 
These waists have a vest of the material 
and a yoke and high collar of all-over 
Valenciennes or Irish lace. 

Reversible waists, cut on these same 
lines, without the sailor collar, are cre- 
ating much interest among women who 
follow closely every new-style tendency. 
These waists are developed, in purple, 
navy, black, or green messaline, lined with 
white silk, and are so made that they may 
be worn either side out. A fitted peplum, 
three inches in depth, and a pleated girdle, 
sometimes finish the waist-line. A waist 





REVERSIBLE WAIST. 
Cut Pattern No. 334. 
Sizes, small, medium, and large. Price, 15 cents. 


of this type may be worn over one of the 
many summer lingerie blouses of muslin 
or marquisette, or over a blouse made 
entirely of real Irish lace or embroidered 
net. 

In planning the winter’s wardrobe for 
the family the Bazar’s special autumn 
fashion catalogue will be a great help. In 
it are shown the new styles in street and 
house gowns, lingerie, wrappers, children’s 
frocks, and a number of very good models 
for the popular and useful slip-on gown. 
This catalogue will be sent to any one 
sending a two-cent stamp for it. 

Among the Bazar’s patterns are two 
sets of patterns for dolls’ clothing. These 
are especially good for use as an object 
lesson for young girls who are just learn- 
ing to sew, and to use patterns. They 
teach the method of handling patterns and 
material, the way of putting a garment 
together, and the simpler kinds of sewing 
in a most interesting way. Try it and 
see whether your little daughter does not 
find a rainy Saturday a jolly day instead 
of an affliction. 

These dolls’ patterns come in four sizes 
—for dolls 16; 18, 20, or 22 inches tall. 
The set for the girl doll includes a street 
suit, a party dress, a Red Riding Hood 
cloak, and a kimono. The one for the boy 
includes a sailor suit, school cape, pa- 
jamas, and a toboggan cap. 

For the mother who wants to dress her 
children’s dolls herself these sets of pat- 
terns will be very helpful, too. 
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Tee © Form 


THE PNEUMATIC DRESS FORM 





YOUR FORM can be reproduced with 


looking-glass fidelity by Pneu Form, 
the wonderful and only Pneumatic Dress 
Form. Simply inflate the form in your fitted 
waist lining and before you stands YOU. 


No more need of tiresome personal fittings while 
your dresses are being made. Pneu Form stands 
for you at your dressmaker's or at home while 
the work is ie done. Every curve and line of 
your figure is reproduced accurately. The Pneu Form 
can be adjusted to any height for the draping and 
fitting of skirts and complete gowns, as well as a the 
fitting and making of waists. 


Pneu Form serves for any num- 
ber of persons by merely changing the 
waist lining. When not in use it may 
be deflated and packed in the box 


base. Size 12 x14x 4 inches. 


Call and see demonstration, or write 


for fashion book F-37, ‘‘ What to Wear 
and How to Make It.” The Pneu 
Form is not sold in stores. It may be 
had only of the 


PNEU FORM COMPANY 
557 Fifth Ave. (near 46th St.) 


NEW YORK 





*Phone 
7620 
Bryant 









Pneu Form 
stands 
for you 
at the 

Dressmaker’s 
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growth of hair. 


A. S. HINDS - 


and exposure to the weather. 


Price 50 cents a bottle. 
by us if not obtainable. 


Honey and 
Almond 
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“I much prefer Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream for the complexion—it is so delight- 
fal to use—so pleasant in its action.” 
There is nothing to equal Hinds Honey and Almond Cream for keeping 


the skin soft and the complexion clear in cool weather.—Dry, rough, 
irritated skin responds immediately to its cooling, soothing influence. 


Hinds 


Cream 


Sold everywhere or mailed postpaid 
Be sure to get the genuine Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream—Do not accept a substitute. 


Trial bottle sent free on request. 
16 West Street, Portland, Maine 


used every day will prevent any discomfort from chapping, windburn 
It imparts to the skin a girlish softness 
and freshness and will retard any tendency to small wrinkles. 

Hinds Honey and Almond Cream is guaranteed not to injure even 
the most delicate skin,—is not greasy or sticky,—will not cause a 


For many years mothers have found Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
a most grateful relief for chafing, rash and other skin ailments of babies. 
Men who shave find that Hinds Honey and Almond Cream makes 
the daily shave a real pleasure—soothes irritation and prevents 
dry skin—relieves cuts immediately. 








The Age of Innocence 


nolds’ charming child portrait, “ The 
Millet’s well-known picture, 





called 





Mater Consolatrix 
By Bouguereau 


By Sir Foshua Reynolds 


IMPORTANT OFFER— — 


fa codes to Gadinsto cutelly = Relted eatin ot introductory sets from the first importation of “ The Ideal Collection of the 
World's Great Art,” we s! hall make a very Se Sees Reokochonl jictures: Ps me pe Rey- 
Age of Innocence,” ladonna,” 


masterpiece, 
* The Angelus,” with each set of the “ a ooh eae ee as ga hon 


1.—The Ideal Collection 
of 60 plates of the world’s accepted 
of pate of he word's spe, mae 
It is a work of monumental 

2. WP pom Rca da wen Se ae peg gh hy ey © 
pictorial treasure, to be reproduced in “ The Ideal Collection 
3.—Each one of the 60 pictures in “ The Ideal Collection” is on plate-marked, hand-made, 
gp oes ee measuring he: px epson 





IT 18S ESTIMATED | 








above premium pictures is in special hand-coloring by one of the most expert 

completely mounted in a double overlay mount, ready for the frame. The 
only the most artistic collection of Fd 
“ye says a 





The Sistine Madonna 


By Raphael 


meena nee na POINTS 





importance. 


ing rich Gvonsegealynenged 





FOR YOU 


educator, “ The most helpful 


carefully searched 
of the World's Great Art.” 


for their 


Each reproduction o! oe > eet See 

Antico by 0 leech art A ate sap _* printed on vellum 
the giaams deadbed = roe 
5.- J Lith Mdeal Collection is accompanied by 0 Chest of the Weslife Ast, with eo tom 
American thing I have ever known in the study 


paper the exact size of 








FREE 


ART BROCHURE 











nner A perder Fine ast mae 4 
at original paintings from which the | [°7;*'11ns ® special article on Doub! Company 
sixty plates competing "The Ideal Collec- Marte Contay, tn ane ieee © _ 5A Garde City, New York 
tion of the World's Great Art” were taken, if | lish art authority, also a fall- ™ | Dear Sin: am interested in The Id’ al 
placed on sale to-day, would sell for a cash pare illustration of Murillo’s Rae ee ys ‘att the World's. Great Art. 
total of irom $15,000,000 to $20,000,000. | peartifel painting °<St. John | | and shall be pleased to receive the Fine Art 

. ‘ * “- m wit! 
Callen of he Words Great Ar come | fot Picea ates || Mange Clim aad Ei aa, ot 
ienigioen cml Raphael, pet “ Vind. + in hg on “W! of Fes the ° _— - Discs naan 

io, Titian, Paul V, Vel ideal Collection Mant” anda | & ete. Peas, tm. 

Mail Frans Hals, Rubens, | of the paintings repred re ced in | Name in Full 

an Dyck, W Millet. C Meie. | “The poe ary will be | Ol | Name im Fall... 2... eee eeeeee eee eeeee 
sonier, Reynolds, Gai sent promptly upon request. | 7 ‘ 
el : , Wat : Whistler and | Doubleday Art Co, fee SER an ee a 
many others world’s greatest masters. Garden City, N. Y. M | Address im Full ............... 00.00.0055 




















yy OES the “garden of 
zg your heart” lack a 
\ bench to dream on? 
4y Granted that you are 

| familiar with all the 
advantages in tone 
effects, durability, 
iY moderate price, and, 
™ finally, of the beauty 
of garden furniture in concrete, let us 
turn back together to the dear old mud- 








should be perfectly true, and angle 
mitered. If cracks appear in your oip. 
ing, fill them with putty. 

Now, having prepared the mold with 
shellac and oil, mix your cement and 
pour until the mold is half full, tamping 
well into corners and cracks to press out 
all air bubbles. Reinforce the slab 
through the center with a piece of galyan. 
ized wire lath, which comes for the pur. 
pose, or with steel rods laid laitice. 

fashion. The reip. 











forcing metal should 
be two inches short 
of the length. Pour 
in the rest of the 
concrete, and tamp 
as before. Make 
your surface flat 
and even with a4 
trowel, even if you 
have to flush a little 
water over it. 

It will take ten 
days for this slab to 
“cure,” or harden. 
but in a few days 
the sides should be 
removed and the 
slab sprayed each 








A CONCRETE GARDEN BENCH 


pie days, and make a garden-seat with 
Portland cement and sand. 

Get some packing-boxes from the cel- 
lar and knock’ them to pieces. These will 
make your molds. A bag of Portland 
cement goes a long way. The proportions 
for your concrete mixture are one part 
Portland cement, two parts clean sharp 
sand, and two parts tiny pebbles or finely 
erushed stone or brick. Make a mixing- 
board at least four by five feet, by placing 
several planks close together, and 


day to prevent the 
conerete from dry- 
ing too soon. If 
crevices or irregularities appear in your 
finished piece, wet the defective part and 
apply a little mixture of one part cement, 
two parts sand and water, and with 
trowel or any convenient tool repair the 
defect. The mold can be used as often 
as you wish. To obtain a pleasing sur- 
face, wet the face of your object and use 
a scrubbing-brush. 

And now for your pedestal molds or 
the supports for your garden-bench, the 





binding the ends with a strip 
of wood. On this mix your ma- 
terials carefully, as follows: 
Thoroughly mix the sand and 
cement by turning and over- 
turning. With watering-can or 
hose spray until it is the consis- 
tency of mud pies. Next spray the 
pebbles or crushed stone, as the 
case may be, and rake them 
through the mixture. Mix only 
small quantities at a time, be- 
cause no concrete mixture that has 
stood a couple of hours is fit to 
put into molds. The molds must 














be made and set up all ready for 
use before the bag of cement is 
opened. If this is your first ex- 
periment, let us take a simple garden- 
bench of straight lines. Remember that 
the box mold, like a jelly mold, is the re- 
verse or obverse of the cast or object. In 
order to detach the mold from the con- 
crete object, it should be put together with 
a view to taking it apart easily, but se- 
curely enough fastened to hold the weight 
of the heavy material. 

The mold must first be given a coat- 
ing of shellac on the inside, and when 


AN ARTISTIC FLOWER BASIN 


slab for which you have just finished. 
You may make two or three to a seit. as 
your fancy dictates. There will |e no 
joining of the parts necessary. Set the 
pedestals well under the ends of the slab, 
and the weight of the former wil! hold 
the pedestals steady. Take a board about 
an inch thick, eighteen inches high, and 
fourteen inches wide. Cut the sides in 
a little along each side, about two inches 
from each end. Cut a second shape from 

one-inch-thick board the same 











width as the narrowed-in part of 
the first. Cut a third shap: from 
one-half-inch-thick board like the 
second, only about two inches 
smaller all around. Nail No. 2 
to No. 1 and No. 3 to No. 2. This 
forms the bottom of your mold. 
The pedestal will be eightee) inc! 
es high, fourteen inches wile, a”! 
six inches thick, so your mold 
must be a box of these <imer 
sions. The face of your prilestal 
will be in the bottom of this bo. 
and this face has three planes ° 
surfaces by way of orna 
tion. Having given your « 
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AN URN MADE OF CONCRETE 


this is dry a treatment of linseed - oil. 
For the top slab of a garden bench make 
a wooden box about three inches deep, 
five feet long, and eighteen inches wide. 
By tacking a narrow three-cornered mold- 
ing around the bottom edges, you will get 
a beveled edge on the top of your seat 
slab. It is needless to add that all lines 


shellac and coat of oil, mix you" 
concrete and pour the mo! half 
full; place your reinforcing lath 


or bars, and fill up the box, tamp 
ing after each pouring and smoothing 
with a trowel. This success will doubt 
less encourage you to attempt a more °T 
nate bench, as illustrated, and some 
the beautiful jardinieres and urns. 
Diagrams for the plain bench will 
sent to any one who sends a stamped *™ 
velope for them. 
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UP-TO-DATE 





BY MARIE MONTAIGNE 


STATIONERY 


JISsy< 








N an age when one ex- 
pects each recurrent 
season to bring with it 
new fashions in every- 
thing from house deco- 
ration to headgear, 
even persons who trou- 
ble- themselves least 
about transient styles 
consider it a matter of course to replenish 
“the writing-desk with such stationery as 
arbiters of fashion pronounce to be cor- 
For the coming autumn and winter 
both domestic and foreign papers are 
brought out in two and, in the majority 
of cases, three sizes—note, correspondence, 
and letter, with a tendency to square and 
nearly square shapes. 

Foreign papers show the greatest va- 
riety of tints in soft,-pale neutral shades 
that are often so pleasingly indefinite as 





rect. 


- not to suggest the color from which they 


have been derived. Most generally used 
among Offerings from England, France, 
and Germany are pearl gray, natural 
linen, and granite hues, principally in 
cross-barred effects of various sizes upon 
smoothly finished thin paper. These quiet 


opes in which the folded square sheet fits. 
Styles in dies change with other fashions 
that govern correct writing-paper. The 
most popular monogram die to-day is cir- 
cular in form, with the circle usually in- 
dicated by the shape of the letters. 

Another popular die is diamond-shaped, 
and is placed in the middle of a page at 
the top. Drop letters, too, especially in 
script type, retain their popularity, but 
are now made long, very narrow, and more 
decorative, with linked and interlaced let- 
ters. Indeed, interlaced letters are the 
rule in new dies, and the latest designs 
look like Egyptian hieroglyphics rather 
than any letters known to this con- 
tinent and century. 

As a rule, monogram dies and family 
crests—which are much in favor—are 
stamped in the upper left corner and not 
in the middle of a sheet, and persons who 
follow fashions in correspondence mate- 
rials use paper that is stamped in the 
upper left corner of the fourth page, where 
many of the latest dies look like curved 
spokes in a revolving wheel. Note-paper 
adorned in this way has the writer’s ad- 
dress stamped in the upper right corner. 

















THE NEW STYLES IN MONOGRAMS AMD LINED ENVELOPES 


pale note papers have envelopes tissue- 
lined with deep green, purple, blue, red, 
mottled gold, steel, and a great variety of 
decorated designs, such as hawthorn blos- 
soms upon palest gold, to symbolize 
spring, and rich autumn leaves upon a 
tissue like burnished copper, to illustrate 
waning summer. Such papers, of good 
quality, vary in price from 25 cents to $1 
a box, with an average of 50 cents for a 
quire with envelopes, and are daintily put 
up with ribbons to match the linings. 

It is entirely a matter of choice whether 
one shall use white or tinted writing- 
paper, and whether that paper shall have 
a linen or, as it is called, lawnette finish 
or a smooth surface. Domestic paper in- 
clines to the lawnette finish and to some- 
what decided, but quiet, colors, such as 
the new Helen pink (named in honor of 
the President’s daughter), fawn color, 
which is being used a great deal, the pop- 
ular orehid-lavender, and the newly in- 
troduced Continental buff. 

\nother new paper which is very much 
used is white, of domestic manufacture, in 
a linen finish, and with light gilt edges 
So narrow as scarcely to appear except 
upon the thin edge of each sheet and en- 
velope. Correspondence cards match this, 
as they do most of the fine papers. 

Noticeable to the most casual observer 
is the fact that no bright colors are seen 
except as linings for envelopes, and that 
even narrow contrasting borders are quiet 
in tone and often white. 

New envelopes, both plain and edged 
with darker colors, are shown with short, 
square flaps in note and letter sizes, and 
quite the newest flap of all is short and 
pointed and does not come with any but 
gilt-edged papers. 

Practically all fashionable writing-paper 
is accompanied by long and narrow envel- 


. never employed together. 


Some dies can be illuminated in two or 
three colors, but most persons are satisfied 
with the die that can only be properly 
reproduced in one, and adopt the new color 
schemes when they order stationery. 
Combinations that are now in vogue are 
dark blue dies upon blue paper, silver on 
gray, gold on white, brown or gold on 
fawn color, and purple or silver on laven- 
der. A good many persons express indi- 
vidual tastes by having blue, green, gold, 
or reddish-brown on the various shades of 
gray that tone into mauve, blue, green, 
and smoke colors, while some do not use 
any color at all, but have both crest and 
address stamped in slightly raised letters 
at the top of their paper. 
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It is the practice, at present, to make ad- | 


dress dies with the names of house, street, 
and town in Old English or plain block 
type, and to stamp them with the same 
color used for the monogram dies. 

In the case of correspondence cards, 
which come in two sizes and are used 
more than ever, address and monogram are 
Whichever may 
be selected is usually stamped in the upper 
left corner of the card. This, too, is the 
spot where paper for country places con- 
tains the mail address, telephone number, 
railroad and telegraph stations of the 
estate. Fashion decrees that these ad- 
dresses shall be set catacornered on the 
sheet except in the case of a small engine, 
which is illustrated in a straight line with 
or without its train. Telegraph ad- 
dresses are designated by a pole and wire, 
and a tiny telephone indicates that a num- 
ber follows it. In these days of illegible 
penmanship fashion comes to the aid of 
the fashionable mortal and sees to it that 
the recipient of every letter shall not re- 
main in doubt as to whether the writer 
is in Bar Harbor or Santa Barbara. 

















































WHETHER Libbey engraved crystal is just a little more or a 
little less lovely than Libbey cut glass, is a point too fine, 
perhaps, for discussion. 
They represent divergent types of beauty ; but each is supreme in its 
held; and both, therefore, make the most exquisite gift remembrances. 


THE LIBBEY GLASS COMPANY Toledo, Ohio Tif 


























NEW PICTURES 


Including Abbey's famous Holy Grail, 
are shown in our Illustrated Catalogue. 
New ition, nearly 400 cuts,—practi- 
cally a handbook of American art,—sent 
for 25 cents (stamps accepted). A thou- 
sand subjects to choose from in American 
art. They make best of holiday gifts. 


CapleyPrints 


These Prints have long been the accepted 
standard of art reproduction. Abbey himself 
said, “ I could not wish better.” Fifty cents 
to $50.00. May we serve you, either direct on 
approval, or through your art store? Cost of 


is a moral dynamo—a magazine 
devoted exclusively to the whole 
boy—a magazine that imbues the 
boy with high morals, honor and 
manliness. 500,000 boys are now 
enthusiastic readers every month. 


The American Boy 


contains stories of the things boys like to 
read about—adventure, travel, history, 
photography, stamps, electricity, car- 
pentry, sports, current events, etc. 
all beautifully illustrated. 


And a department devoted to the Scouts of 
America, to which Ernest Th —~ 4 Sten, 

















Catalogue deducted from purchase of the Chief Scout, contributes an ilh ited page 
Prints. each month. It is the best magazine for 
boys in all the world. Give it te your boy! 







Exhibitions for schools, clubs, churches, 
etc. Family Portraits done on private 
order from daguerreotypes, tintypes, old 
photographs, etc. 


$1 for a whole year. 
10 for one copy at news-stands. 
































Albert Sterner’ s TwoCompanions, above, Copyright by 


CURTIS & CAMERON oo. ‘rssse tines; BOSTON 

















LACES 


Samples & Photos 


FREE 


Don't miss this opportunity. We will send free samples and photos 


By ALFRED M. DOWNS 


This book tells of brave firemen and great 

fires, hair-breadth escapes and heroic rescues, 

and describes the pet mascots of the fire 

companies, such as dogs or cats or monkeys. 
Illustrated. $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 





low. Make selection i 
AMERICAN LACE CO., teportors, 
Oldest and st Mail Lac 


¢ House in America. 





pe 7 4 } ORDER 
Beautiful for Christmas Gifts. To-bay 

Easily sent by mail. Suitable for all ages. Inexpensive Re 

Each 5x8. Send 


productions of the world’s great paintings 
25c. in stamps for 25 art subjects, or 25 Madonnas, or 25 ior chil 
dren, or 25 kittens, or §1. for the 4 sets. No twoalike. Send fi 
for art set of 100, or 21 pictures 10 x 12 

CATALOGUE of 1000 small iustrations and 2 pictures for 3 
two-cent stamps. It ought to be in your home 

Send for it mew and select early for Christmas Gifts 

The PERRY PICTURES, 15 to 25 times as large as this 


Se'caly” ONE CENT EACH 2:0 siiccs 
AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 
THE PERRY PICTURES CO., Box 1291, Malden, Base. 
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Purest- 
Fetroleum Jelly 


OUR special filtra- 

tion process makes 
Vaseline the absolutely 
pure petroleum jelly. 
Many petroleum 
jellies are mere 
distillates of pe- 
troleum, others 
lack the excep- 
tional purity of 
Vaseline obtained 
by its special 












Capsicum 
Vaseline 
Better than a 
mustard ym 
easier to a y 
Ef 





dd 
I ter the skin. Rub | methods of manu- 
on at night for 
Sansone cr | facture. 
| Don’t risk im- 


aa] purities — insist upon 
iam =the name.“‘Vaseline.”’ 


Many Kinds 
of Vaseline 
Each with its 
Special Uses 












2 Vaseline 

my The safest wayto 
s] use the cleansing 
and healing value 
of Carbolic Acid 
with the soothing 
comfort of Vase- 
line. 


You should be familiar 
with ai/ the Vaseline 
Varieties and a// their 
' special uses. The 
skin-lubricating efficiency of 
Vaseline has been used to 
advantage bycombining such 
standard remedies as 
Capsicum, Carbolic 
Acid, Menthol, etc., 
with Vaseline to form a 
complete, convenient 
and safe family medi- 
cine chest for the treat- 
ment of all the little 
‘every-day’ ailments. 





















Safest for sensitive 
skins. Cleanses, 
heals, beautifies, 
preserves the com- 
plexion. Produces 
a healthy, clear, 
soft skin. 






















USE VASELINE IN 
PURE TIN TUBES 


(No danger of lead poisoning) 


Physicians and nurses 
recommend the tube 
as the most sanitary 
and convenient way of 
using Vaseline. Keeps 


White out dust and germs 
C ‘olds und sore and prevents any other 
t 
quickly espend | hand touching what 
m Vaseline treat- you use. 


ment — taken in- 
ternally. 



















SEND FOR OUR 
“HOME REMEDIES”’ 
BOOK FREE 


Tells all about these 
. Vaseline Varieties— 
\ their special uses 
i. —andgives valu- 
able information 
about other im- 
portant house- 
hold needs. 


id Cream 
Vaseline Camphorated Cre: 
Carbolated Vaseline 








Camphor ice 
Best for chapped 
hands, lips, cold | Capsicum Vaseline 
sores ‘a fever aseline Oxide rs Eine 


blisters. Com- 
bines the sooth- White Vaseline 
i Compherated Vaseline 
Vesa Ocmpnee 
Vaseline 








Cues EBROUEeN MFG. CO. 


New York 
London and Montreal 
“Vaseline” Product 


State 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
Proprietors of Every 
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| HALLOWE'EN FAVORS |\7 


BY HELEN KENNEY 


PR CE ICO PIO LAE ee te te Fal 
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%) dollar will 
provide 
enough ma- 
terial to 
. decorate a 
I Hallowe’en 
table for a 

party of twelve, provided, of . 
course, the hostess is blessed 
with nimble fingers and some 
leisure. She can make at 
home what would cost eight or 
ten dollars at the very least if 
purchased ready-made in the 

smart favor shops. 

First of all, the Hallowe’en 

table must have shades for the ed 


























candles which play so impor- 
tant a part in the ceremonies 
of witch night. The style il- 
lustrated is new and original, and exceed- 
ingly easy to make. The frames are of 





THE GHOST GUEST-CARD 


like the spokes of a wheel, and from it 
suspend black paper bats by means of 
invisible black threads. 














For serving ices, cover 
glass cups with ruffles of yel- 
low crépe-paper. Flute the up- 
per edges by stretching be- 
tween the thumb and fingers 
before applying, and allow 
them to project half an inch 
above the rims of the cups. 

Next in order come the 
place-cards. These are cres- 
cent moons cut from white 
bristol-board, and ornament- 
ed with tiny ghosts. The 
latter have bodies of wire 
with balls of crépe-paper for 
heads. They are draped in 
white and tied to the cards 
with green ribbon. 

To hold the _ chestnuts 

















THE PUMPKIN CANDY-BOXES 


black mat-board costing ten cents a sheet, 
and one sheet is enough and to spare for 
the four shades. Copy the pattern, which 
the Bazar will send to any one sending 


which will be used later for 
fortune - telling, pumpkin 
blossom cups are not only 
easy to make, but lend a most attractive 
touch of color to the table. The ordinary 
fluted paper ice-cups, for sale by caterers 





a stamped envelope for it, on a piece 
of heavy wrapping paper. 

Trace the shape four times on the 
black mat-board. When the frames 
have been cut out, paste six pump- 
kins, taken from as many napkins, in 
the round openings, which should be 
cut the merest trifle smaller than the 
pumpkins themselves. Line each panel 
with yellow crépe-paper, and join the 
sections of the frame with strips of 
black passepartout binding cut to 





points at the upper ends. Complete 
the shades by cutting six gray bats 
from the napkins, stiffening them with 

















A famous reconstructive tonic 
improved by modern science 
Especially valuable for old people 


delicate children, weak, run-down per- 
sons, after sickness, and for all pulmonary 
troubles. 


“Vinol is a delicious modern Cod Liver 
preparation without oil, made by a scien- 
tific extractive and concentrating process 
from fresh Cod’s Livers, combining the 
two most world famed tonics, peptonate o{ 
iron and all the medicinal, healing, body- 
building elements of Cod Liver Oil bu: 
no oil. Vinol is much superior to old- 
fashioned cod liver oil and emulsions 
because while it contains all the medicina! 
value they do, unlike them Vinol is de- 
liciously palatable and agreeable to the 
weakest stomach. 


FOR SALE AT YOUR LEADING DRUG STORE 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded by all agents 

Exclusive Agency Given to One Druggist in a Place 

If there is no Vinol agency where you live, send us 

your druggist’s name and we will give him the agency 
TRIAL SAMPLE FREE 


CHESTER KENT & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass. 














Thanksgiving 


Celluloid Turkey Dinn 
Card Bee, 2sceach. 


favors, 30c px 
fmol sa 


Miniature — Turkey 
on 5c. 

Roast Turkey on China 
Platter, 15c. 

= Taskers, $c, 10°C, 


Finely painted Turkey 
Gobbler ,24inches, 10 

Finely painted Turkey 
Gobblers and Hens 
 agnl legs, 25¢, soc, 


$1. 
Thaskesiving Cook Figure, roc. Craberry Pie on China 
Cakes, Meats, Fish, etc., on plates, sc, roc, 15c. 


Jax pkins 5c, 100. 
Cardboard Turkey 
Paper Bags 





roc, 15C, 20c each 
Midget ta Cases for Salted Nuts, 90c doz. 
| Keay or ay open Ice Cream Cases (paper) , 60c d 
Paper Chrysanthemum Baskets for ane, 15c- 
Midget Chrysanthemum Cases, 75c. 
Pumpkin-shape Jack Horner Pie, 12 Ribbons, $3.50 
— Mottoes, containing Hats, 25C, soc, and $:. 0 
x 12. 
Party Saeeetane, yy Mast 
anksgiving Crepe per aot ins, 40c package. 
Thanksgiving = Cards, 3oc doz.’ 
Dinner Cards, 40c doz. 
Hand-painted’ Turkey Cards (cut to shape), roc each. 
Send for our $2.00 assortment of Thanksgiving Favo 
We positively do not pay mail charges. 
B. SHACKMAN & CO. Dept. 7, 812 Broadway, New York 





wire pasted from tip to tip of the 
wings. Back them with crépe, and 
fasten to the frames at various angles. 
As a centerpiece for the table, suspend 
horizontally from the chandelier a wood- 
en hoop about thirty inches in diameter, 


A CUP FOR CHESTNUTS 


and confectioners everywhere, serve as the 
foundations. To these are pasted triple 
rows of petals cut from two shades of 
orange tissue, the darker 
tone outside. 

















The favors are not diffi- 
cult for the amateur to 
cope with successfully. 
They consist of paper 
pumpkins filled with bon- 
bons and guarded by quaint 
little witches. To make a 
pumpkin, trim off the fold- 
ed rim of a paper ice-cup. 
Wind a strip of yellow 
erépe-paper several times 
around the cup to give it 
a bulging form, and apply 
a smooth covering of yel- 
low paper. Now make a 
vine by winding a wire with 
a strip of green paper. For 
the witch, cut two six-inch 
pieces of wire. Twist them 
together, and bend the ends 
to form feet and arms. 
Use a strip of black paper 











A HALLOWE'EN CANDLE-SHADE 


wound with green crépe and - decorated 
with a paper pumpkin vine. Carry the 
vine back and forth from side to side 


for a dress, and one of red 
for the cloak. On a ball 
of light-brown paper paint 
a face. Add a broad-brimmed hat of black 
mat-board. Finish by pasting the figure to 
the end of the vine close to the pumpkin. 














MENNEN’S 


“FOR MINE” 








Mennen’s fi.2 Powder 
keeps my skin in healthy condition. 





Sample Box for 4c. stamp. 





GERHARD MENNEN CO. 


Newark, N. J. 
== 


ALL. BARR ON FACE AMD ARMS 


re a 





Trade Mark 
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CHARACTER DOLLS 


BY MARY W. MOUNT 











HE doll of yesterday 
and the doll of to-day 
would searcely have a 
speaking acquaintance 
were the familiar pet 


imitations of the various peasant folk 
who came to Munich from Bavarian and 
other provinces of a Sunday. The holi- 
day attire of each native village was rep- 
resented. These delightful little figures 
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We are Makers Exclusively of Mohairs 


Alpacas and Sicilians 
The Largest Mills of their Kind in America 


In England the Superior Qualities of these Fabrics have made 
Benn'’s Mohairs "Standard for over Half a Century. 

Imported English Cloths have a name and reputation; but we guar- 
antee that Benn’s Mohairs made in our Greystone Mills are Fully Equal, 
if not Superior, to the Same Fabrics manufactured in our English Mills. 


Benn’s Mohairs are made from Real Mohair, which is the long, silken 

























































of a dozen years ago, of peasant life attracted the attention of 
with its china head the Empress of Germany three years ago 
and sawdust body, —at the time when they first appeared— 
here to speak for it- and she made Christmas presents of them 
self, The doll of yesterday has gone the to children of the royal household. She 
way of sawdust and broken china, and the j was delighted with the human-looking 


fleece of the Angora goat. We comb, spin, weave and dye; every 
process under our entire control, and by specialized machinery. 

Benn’s Mohairs excel in brightness and lustre, are soft and silky to 
the touch, and in appearance. They retain their freshness 


and give lasting wear. 
BENN’S MOHAIRS 











ARE NOW SOLD 


Direct from Loom to Wearer 


These Fabrics are especially adapted for women’s and misses’ suits and dresses, sep- 
arate skirts, automobile coats, traveling wear, school dresses, and other garments. 

We have an extensive camees of Weaves-Brilliantines, Plain Mohairs, Sicilians, 
Stripes, Cords and Mixtures. 


Our Winter Selection includes Black, Blues, Greys, Browns and Greens. 
Write for Free Samples 
In 44-inch width prices range from 75c to $1.25 a yard. 
In 54-inch width prices rang: from 90c to $1.50 a yard. 
Expressage prepaid to your nearest Office 


Benn’s Mohairs are Guaranteed to be exactly as represented by sample. 
If any purchase is not satisfactory, it may be returned for exchange or 
prompt refund of money. 

Give us an idea of what weaves and colors you are interested in, so we may specially 


select your samples. 
WE CUT ANY LENGTH 
Please Address, Mail Order Department “H” 


Joseph Benn & Sons, Inc. 
Greystone, Rhode Island 

















ONE OF THE NEW CHARACTER DOLLS 


doll of this wonderful age has seemed to 
step in miniature from the realms of real 
life to charm babies of the present. 


manikins, and this fact did not take long 
to spread throughout the Empire and 
reach the ears of Americans. Now the 
artist in Munich has several artist as- 
sistants to aid her in developing new 
peasant faces and types, and factories 
eagerly await models from her studio to 
dress according to her designs. 

When one speaks of a doll factory in 
Bavaria one does not mean the sort of 
factory that is known in America. The 
owner of a doll-factory where dressed 
dolls are handled, for instance, assembles 
the dolls in his place of business, and has 
the clothing cut out there. Then women 
call and take away ever so many little 
garments to be stitched at home accord- 
ing to the model which they have seen. 
This pleasant and profitable employment 
is not confined to women of the poorer 
class, although it is mostly executed by 
them. Quite a number of women of re- 
finement make pin-money by dressing 
dolls for some such factory. 

Doll-making abroad is a real home in- 
dustry, because nearly all the work is 
done in the homes of the poor. Some 
families make limbs, others bodies, still 
others manufacture heads of dolis, and 
anyone who will may dress them. So in- 
dividual have dolls become that many are 
known in the trade by the Christen names 
of the children who posed for them. Hans, 














































































The Athletic Girl 


n eeds to wear 
Kleinert’s Dress 
Shields. After one 


trial she wants to. 








They are most economical and satis- 
fying because they can be washed and 
rewashed time and again in /of water, 
(necessary to destroy odor and germs) 
and a little ironing restores them to 
perfect freshness, 

For nearly thirty years Kleinert’s have 


stood the test of actual service. There's a 
Kleinert shape and size for every need. 


You should have our Dress Shield Book ‘‘Z.’’ 
Sent free on request. sie 




















AN INDESTRUCTIBLE CANVAS DOLL 


With the gift season’s approach there 
troop to meet us dolls of bisque, of plas- 
ter molds, of papier-maché, and — latest 
comer of all—the baby doll, made of can- 
vas, and painted in oils into an exact 
likeness of some plump and eaptivating 
infant, with downy hair and pudgy limbs 
that any small child may play with and 
hever injure. 














/ays 
Realism can go no farther in baby dolls . < ~ “ro 
than it does in these canvas presentments. he, Kleinert Rubber Co. A sie f y 
Water will not mar nor mauling destroy 721-723-725-727 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Kleinert’s 
these stoutly-made playthings. If the name **Kleinert’’ is not én the shield it isn’t a to your 
Companion in realism to the canvas Kleinert — The Guaranteed Shield. 





doll is one made of papier -maché, and 
colored so that it looks as though a real 
baby lay on a pillow and kicked up its 
dimpled limbs and fat little toes. 
Perhaps the most interesting feature 
about the jointed child dolls is the fact 
that each type is made after the portrait 
or photograph of a real child, and is often 
a copy of a living child model. One traces 
| the incentive to realism in doll manufact- 

ure to a lovely elderly lady in Munich. 
She is an artist, and one with a deep love 
for childhood. It seemed to her that when 
one considered all the passion of love 
Which a doll inspires in the breast of its 
owner, that little girl ought to have a pet 
that looked more human than dolls have 
been wont to look. With this idea she 
developed, in plaster, dolls that were exact 


Dressmaker. 





(TRADE MARK) 


Hosiery 


the wonderful seamless hosicry— 
made by our own secret process —~ 
that looks like silk and wears like 
ison. First hosiery ever guaran- 
teed, and the only hosiery 


One Year 


le 2626, shown. is the most 
p-4 stocking made. me- 

















* roposition for you. 
ani Write tor our plan— telis 
how to builda t, 
profitable bubizess tes 
yourself. Vegetable Silk 
sold only by us and our agents. 


Peter, Marie, Gretchen, Annie, and the 
royal dolls, are known to all the shops 
which handle them. 
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We Printed a Copy 
For YOU 


and for every other woman who is in- 
terested in fine furs and latest fur fash- 
ions. We will mail this book free on 
request. Ask for catalog No. 16. This 


1911-12 Catalog of 
ALBRECHT FURS 


gives valuable information how to choose furs 
—their description and actual name in plain 
English, also their corres- 
ponding trade name and 
definite prices—color photo- 
graphs from actual furs— 
interesting facts not pro- 
curable elsewhere. You'll 
want it to make an intelli- 
gent selection. 


Albrecht Furs are made 
in St. Paul, the great fur 
city of America. We use 
only whole, selected skins, 
purchased direct from the 
trappers of the Northwest. 
Half a century's experience 
as exclusive furriers and our 
positive guarantee of 
satisfaction in fit, qualit 
and style goes to you with 
every piece of fur that bears 
the Albrecht trade- 
mark. 

































Illustration shows 
Albrecht Seal-Dyed Musk- 
rat (Hudson Seal) 52-inch 
Boulevard Coat, guar- 
anteed. Sent express pre- 
paid on receipt of $144.00. 


Call on the best dealer in your town for 
ALBRECHT FURS. If he hasn't them we 
will fill your order direct, express charges pre- 
paid on cash orders. 


References: Any Bank or Mercantile Agency. 
E. ALBRECHT & SON _ Established 1855 
6th & Minnesota Sts., Station ‘‘G’’, Saint Paul 

















The many who have 
worn Jaeger Underwear 
do not need to be told of 
its merits. The few who 
have not should lose no 
time in adopting it, as it 
benefits pocket as well as 
health in the end. 









All weights for 
all wants 






Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores 








Corticelli Silk 





COMFORT BUNNY, $1.50 


(Prepatd—Patented) 
A Rubber Hot Water 
Shaped and covered like white rabbit. 
Ask for picture of Bunny and Dolls. 
Mistress PATTY H. COMFORT, Andover, Masa. 








HARPER’S BAZAR 


P parment t more than any other 
garment that a baby wears does its 
bib express the refinement of its 
mother and her understanding of what 
is appropriate to infancy. Even a mother 
who cannot afford dresses of fine quality 
for her little one is able to purchase small 
remnants of delicate handkerchief linen 
for baby’s best bibs, while closely cross- 
barred dimity and daintily figured madras 
of the best quality can be found at from 
nine to fifteen cents a yard. A very nar- 
row edge of good embroidery or lace 
makes an attractive finish, but better than 
any other trimming is an edge of embroid- 
ered scallops worked by hand. 

Embroidery of this kind is essential in 
the decoration of a baby’s bibs, and the 
woman who cannot embroider is able to 
work scallops with buttonhole stitch, and, 
if she likes, to add an inner border of 
feather or brier stitching. Simple French 
knots are also much used as ornaments 
inside the scallops of bibs, and in the mid- 
dle of little squares formed by quilting, 
where a thin bib is quilted down upon a 
facing of fleece-lined cotton material. 

When lace trimming is desired for a 
dressy bib the kinds of lace appropriate 
for a baby are Valenciennes and Duchesse, 
which should be real and quite narrow. 
Bibs ready-trimmed with Duchesse cost 
on an average $20 each, and do not 
look any more distinguished than the 
dainty little articles made beautiful by a 
mother’s deft fingers. 

One of the best styles of bibs is made 
with a hand-finished scalloped edge and 
embellished in the center of the front, fear 
the edge, with a spray of small foliage 
worked in raised French: embroidery. 
Another decoration in the same place 
consists of a group of eyelet holes. These 
make a better finish for bibs of a heavy 
weave, while the thin bibs look better 
when worked in “blind” embroidery 
which does not show the lining fabric un- 
der the bib. 

Many of the finer bibs are only at- 
tached to the lining at the neck and from 
there the two portions hang separately. 
This makes laundering easier, and enables 
the embroidered outer piece to be ironed 
properly. When the bib is worn it is 
customary to catch the bottom edges to- 
gether in the middle so that they will not 
flap apart. 

Another attractive way in which a 
mother can make a wadded bib is to insert 





a narrow ruffle of good lawn with a scal- 
loped edge between the scalloped edge of 
the upper portion and turned-in edge of 
a fleece-lined facing. The upper and lower 
pieces are over-seamed together through 
the ruffle, which saves much time to the 


seamstress. More elaborate ruffles of em- 
broidery and lace are put on in the same 
way, and sometimes deep points are cut 
in the edges of the bib portions -and but- 
tonholed over the upper points through a 
ruffle which has first been basted between 
the two pieces. 

Fashion does not admit of much lIati- 
tude in the form of a bib, but it is the 
fancy now to vary the accepted form as 
much as possible, making triangular and 
pointed-shaped ends, and as new an out- 
line as possible. One triangular style is 
prettily finished with three rows of nar- 
row lace. The fine top piece is sewed to 
its thick lining beneath the second row of 
lace. Even rubber bibs have become at- 
tractive, and are thin and soft to the 
touch, with a finish on the outer side like 
a fine weave of figured nainsook. It is 
customary to baste these thin rubber bibs 
beneath fancy ones of thin material, al- 
though it is an open question whether 
rubber is a good thing to lay over a 
baby’s chest. 

Some of the inexpensive materials for 
making into bibs are soft piques, in bird’s- 
eye, small figure, fine check, and satin 
stripe patterns, as well as with raised 
figures; sateen, Turkish quilting, finely 
checked dimity, soft madras, and thick 
materials with attractive surfaces that 
do not require lining nor serve as well 
for embroidery designs. Indeed, the thick 
materials, which vary between flannelette, 
with pretty surface finishes and pique 
with a fleece lining, are only intended for 
the cheaper class of bibs that are required 
in quantities for babies when teething 
begins, and constant drooling makes it 
necessary to change bibs at. frequent in- 
tervals. At this stage the quilted and 
interlined bibs are better and prettier 
than those made of thick materials. Both 
styles of lined bibs are so thick that they 
do not require such frequent changes, 
and they offer the charm of a daintily 
embroidered upper surface. 






Every well-equipped nursery has its 
bib book, in which are kept in unwrinkled 
beauty baby’s carefully embroidered bibs. 
The book consists of two sheets of card- 
board larger than the longest bib to be 
contained in the book. A strip of art 
cloth or linen, of silk, satin, or flowered 
eretonne:- is cut two inches longer than 
double the length of the two pieces of 
cardboard. Inside this strip, after it 
has been folded in half, are laid the 
squares which form the book covers witli 
an interval of half an inch between them. 
The material is turned in around tlie 
edges and over-seamed so that the stitc|ies 
will not show, and a row of fancy stitch- 
ing or plain sewing through the interval 
where the backs are separated, with rib- 
bon bows on the outside, makes the card- 
board fit firmly in place with a space of 
an inch between the covers where the bibs 
are to be laid. Two strips of ribbon or of 
the cover material, four inches in with 
and as long as one cover @f the book, re 
sewed just inside the edge of one cover. 
The strips are finished with a hem or with 
ribbon binding, and are furnished with 
ribbon strings in the middle and at ‘tlie 
upper edge. These strips turn back wien 
bibs are laid in the book, after which 
they are folded over the bibs and tied 
together with the ribbons. The outer 
cover, also with its ribbons for tying, is 
then laid over the full book, and it may 
be hung up or laid in a drawer or on the 
dressing-table, where it supplies an orna- 
mental touch to the nursery. 

Every woman endeavors to make lieT 
baby’s bib book as attractive as pos-ible 
with embroidered or hand-painted oF 
stenciled designs. 

The figure of a child painted on the 
cover, a simple flower-design painte: 0F 
embroidered, or a simple figure of some 
kind stenciled can be accomplished by °"Y 
woman. The stenciled figure of a baby 
shown above, in the right-hand corner, '§ 
very simple and effective. The Bazar 
will give to any woman who will seni @ 
stamped envelope for it a print of this 
stencil. This may be pasted on thick 
paper, the lines perforated by running 
over them on the sewing-machine without 
thread. After the perforating is don¢ 
thus, the dark parts of the design are 
easily cut out, and your stencil is ready 
for use. Water-color paint or oi! color 
thinned with gasoline may be used for 
the work. : 
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HE number of pretty gifts that one 
can make of ribbons has never been 


counted. This is why the designers 
and shopkeepers strive for new patterns 
and novelties in weave, and tempt us so 
artfully each year as the holiday gift sea- 
son approaches. 

First of the articles shown here is an 
opera or theater bag. There is space in 
it for opera-glasses, fan, and purse. Five- 
eighths of a yard of Persian-patterned 
ribbon nine inches wide will be needed to 
make the bag, and a strip of ribbon or 
silk the same length in plain color for a 
lining. The lining should be cut a little 
narrower—an inch or more—to prevent 
a hanging. appearance outside. A wide 
casing is stitched for a draw-string. The 
top row of stitching is one and a half 
inches from the top. Two yards of one- 
inch-wide ribbon serves for the draw- 
string. The cardboard base is shaped like 
the opera-glass case, only larger, and is 
covered with silk inside and out. Ten 
yards of narrow ribbon may be used for 
little ribbon flowers, giving a trimming 
effect as of a shower bouquet, or this may 
be omitted entirely. 

Two candlesticks of different shape— 
Nos. 2 and 1l—are not very different in 
their decoration. The rose on No. 2 is 
of pink ribbon, for which three yards of 
No. 9 width will be needed. A bunch 
of artificial stamens and a bolt of No. 1 
green ribbon finish this pretty dressing- 
table ornament. The glass candlestick 
may be purehased at any price from 
ten to twenty-five cents. The other, 
No.. 11, has a red rose and green rib- 
bon leaves. Strands of green No. 1 
ribbon are attached to a little band 
of the same tied tightly around the top, 
and caught around the lower part by a 
bow of red. 

No. 3 is a little flat pineushion. It 
is made of two pieces of cardboard— 
circles four inches across. These are cov- 
ered with silk or satin, and the top one 
is decorated with a pink satin rose. For 
the rose you will need two and a half 
yards of No. 9 ribbon and some yellow 
stamens. The plain under-circle is filled 
with assorted safety pins and plain pins 
with colored glass heads. 

A charming velvet opera-glass bag (de- 
sign No. 4) is illustrated. The velvet is 
pale green or pink, as you prefer. A 
quarter yard cut on the bias will make 
the puff. and the sides are covered by 
big flat satin roses. White or pale-pink 





satin ribbon will be lovely for these, or, 
if you want a different color scheme, 
the velvet may be a _ rich bronze 
brown and the roses yellow. Two yards 
of No. 20 width ribbon will make the 
roses, with one yard of No. 5 width 
ribbon for the strings. A quarter 
of a yard of satin serves for a lining. 
The usual bunch of stamens finishes 
the center. 

The petals of the rose, forming the 
base for a hat-pin holder (No. 5), are 
especially effective yet easily made. Plain 
satin ribbon—314 yards 3 inches wide— 
was cut in 9-inch lengths and looped over 
flat wire, also looped and carried from 
petal to petal, thus avoiding the sharp 
ends made by cutting. The edges of the 
petals are rolled under at the corners and 
lightly tacked, and sprigs of foliage added 
to heighten the effect. The glass vase 
chosen has an especially substantial base. 
Three yards of baby ribbon of stem green 
are wound around it to form a network 
over the top, which holds the pins upright 


in their places. 


Novel pincushions are always welcome 
if they are practical. No. 6 is one of 
this sort. A ribbon rose of a different 
type is here shown, developed in three 
shades of plain pink satin ribbon, gath- 
ered double. For the shirred top and 
upper row of fluting 1% yards of the 
palest shade were used. One yard made 
the next row, and 1% were used for the 
last and pinkest ruffle at the base, each 
row hiding the stitching of the pre- 
ceding one. 

A hard, -5-inch cushion was used, 
the ribbon top having five shirrings three- 
eighths of an inch apart. If you prefer 
it the same idea may be carried out by 
having the cushion covered with flat 
pink satin, and adding a small circle of 
handkerchief linen for a top. This may 
be finished with dainty lace, and have the 
monogram of its future owner worked in 
the center. 

A bachelor’s pincushion is No. 7. It 
is made of one yard of paie yellow (or 
any color) satin ribbon. The center is a 
wee cushion (men need very few pins) of 
green satin. A 7-inch strip of ribbon 
forms each petal. It is folded across the 
middle and the corners at the fold sewed 
across diagonally to form the point. 
Then it is turned right side out and at- 
tached to the base of the cushion. When 
all of the petals have been put in place a 
circle of satin is hemmed over the ends 


to make a neat finish underneath, and 
stamens are painted on the top of the 
petals with golden-brown water-color 
paint. This cushion may be made to 
hang up beside a chiffonnier by a loop of 
narrow ribbon to match. 

No. 9. A porcelain ramekin, with a 
shirred cover of satin ribbon, is set in the 
heart of a ribbon rose, to be used for face 
powder on a girl’s dressing-table. Eighteen 
petals are made of 3% yards of 3-inch 
plain ribbon, cut in 8-inch lengths, fola- 
ed over loops of flat ¥,-inch wire, and 
gathered at the ends. Jar and petals are 
sewed solidly to a small pasteboard base 
covered with a piece of the ribbon. Three 
little French roses are tied on the handle 
of the lid with a sprig of foliage. 

Rose-patterned Dresden ribbon, 1 yard, 
12 inches wide, with 2 yards of plain 
satin ribbon 6 inches wide, the plain cut 
and whipped to the figured on either side, 
forms the body of a roomy work - bag 
(No. 10). Three yards more of the plain 
ribbon make the loop and side bows. 
The gathered-up sides are fastened to a 
9-inch hoop over which the casing and the 
wide heading are shirred. No base is 
used in this bag. 

One can purchase at the ribbon counters 
often charming flowered designs in wide 
ribbon which make the prettiest kind of 
work-bags for theater or dance. These 
same flowered ribbons are delightful, too, 
for refurbishing an old’ gown. As a 
gift one can make bretelles and long 
ends of wide ribbon which will give a 
friend’s last summer’s lingerie dress 
a smart appearance for informal win- 
ter parties. 

Sets of lavender bags for lingerie cup- 
board may be covered with ribbon to 
match your girl friends’ bedroom furnish- 
ings, and for older women the same idea 
may be carried out in a supply of these 
deliciously sweet lavender bags for the 
linen closet. If you want to enlarge the 
gift, you can make ribbon bands to match 
for tying up the various sets of napkins 
and towels, etc. 

Wide sash ribbon makes dainty bags for 
hanging up corsets and parasols; it gives 
often just the color scheme you want for 
a pretty card-case to match a reception 
gown. Picture - frames, needle - books, 
jewel-cases, all may, be made of rib- 
bon. A case for a cherished book with 
vellum covers may be made of ribbon 
overhanded into pockets to slip over the 
sides of the cover, 








The Simplest Gown looks well on a Figure of 
Correct Proportion if Carried Well 


You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 


You Should Weigh 


My pupils are among the mosi refined, 
intellectual women of America. They 
have regained health and good figures and 
learned how to keep well. Each has given 
me a few minutes a day in the privacy of 
her own room to following scientific, 
hygienic principles of health, prescribed 
to suit each individual's needs 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


My work has grown in favor because 
results are quick, natural and permanent 
and because they are scientific and appeal 
to common sense. 

Be Well—nothing short of well. 

Radiate Health—so that every one with 
whom you come in contact is permeated 
with your strong spirit, your wholesome 
personality—feels better in body and mind 
for your very presence. 

Be Attractive— well groomed 












Improve Veur Figure in other words be at 
your best. You wield a stronger influence for 
good, for education, for wholesome right living, if 
you are attractive and w 11 and well 
poised—upright in body as wel ila as in mind—and 


you are happier 

I want to help every woman to realize 
that her health lies, to a degree, in her 
own hands, and that she can reach her 
ideal in figure and poise. 

Judge what 1 can do for you | what I have 
done for others 

I think I do not exaggerate when I sa 
corrected more 

Chronic Ailments and built up and reducec 
more women during the past nine ear fr 
physician—the best physicians are friend 
their wives and daughters are my pupils. 

I have 


I have 





Reduced about 25.000 women from 10 to % Ibs 
I have rounded out and 
Increased the Weight of as many more—al! this 
by strengthening nerves, heart, circulation, lungs 
and vital organs so as to regulate the assimilation 
of food 
Won't you join us?—we will make you 
and the world better. 
I have published a free booklet 
showing how to stand and walk 
correctly, and giving other infor- 


mation of vital interest to women 
Write for it and I will also tell you 
about my work. If you are per- 
fectly well and your figure is just 
what you wish, you may be able 
to help a dear friend—at least you 
will help me by your interest in 
this great movement of health and 
figure through natural means. 
Sit down and write tome NOW. Don’t 
wait—you may forget it. 
I have had a wonderful experience, and 
[I should like to tell you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


Dept. 24, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
SEIS 

Miss Cocroft’s name stands for progress in the 
scientific care of the health and figure of woman 
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Our YEAR BOOK Helps in the Art of Giving 


It is a Free 250-page Cyclopedia of It gives a wider range of selection than 
Christmas, revised and re-revised by our any and yet you select in your easy 
experience of distributing millions of gifts chair, It tells you the exact truth about 
for persons of the highest refinement and _ the quality, looks and size of each article. 
taste. It is equally helpful whetber you It never tries to urge you into spending 
have one dollar or one hundred to spend, more than you wish, or into taking some- 
and the prices will make your Christmas thing you do not like. 
purse seem longer than usual. 

Send for one or more of these articles, 


We deliver free anywh in the United dain’ 
e deliver anywhere States, tily packed, 
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Write Today for the Year Book, with illustrations of 10,000 articles in gold, silver, leather and brass. 


DANIEL LOW & CO. (Established 1867) 
206 Essex Street Sal 








Psychological Moments 


It has always been said that an advertisement 
has its greatest effect when it reaches the persons 
: for whom it is intended at the psychological 
moment. Just when that moment is going to 
happen no one knows, but this much is certain— 
in New York City Surface Car Advertising the 
suggestion to buy is constant; and it is our belief, 
sustained by results, that such assiduous solicitation 
creates its own psychological moment. 

We have the exclusive control and sale of 
the advertising space in the 


New York City Surface Cars 
Fifth Avenue Busses _ 


Study the Cards— 
We Have a Standard 


New York City Car 
Advertising Company 
225 Fifth Avenue 
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ASSISTING PROVIDENCE 


(Continued from page 503) 
He felt as if a succession of icicles were 
sliding down his back as he faced her 
in her humiliation. 

“T’ve had some glimmering of the 
truth now and then,” she continued. “I 
am not naturally indifferent to other 
people, and Mary Louise has taught me 
—many things. I was thoughtless, but 
I felt a lack, and now I understand.” 

She arose to go in her quick, decided 
fashion, while the superintendent was try- 
ing to find some words with which to re- 
ply to her; but, at the door, she stopped 
and faced him appealingly. 

“T have heard,” she said, hesitatingly, 
“that people who fail sometimes try 
again and succeed; but I fear there is 
little hope of that in this case.” 

At the note of utter discouragement in 
her voice, the superintendent pulled him- 
self together with an effort. 

“You must not blame yourself too 
much,” he said, gently. “I have some- 
times thought—” he hesitated after each 
word, weighed down by a sense of his 
own helplessness, “that, if things had 
not been so easy for Robert—if sorrow or 
struggle had ever come to him, he could 
understand and sympathize with other 
folk’s sorrows; but, of course, we can not 
take Providence in our own hands to 
bring anything of the kind about.” 

She gave him an odd, comprehending 
look, and a hint of her old self-assurance 
returned to her. 

“But we must assist Providence,” she 
answered. 

The superintendent looked at _ her 
keenly. 

“There are places in the conference 
that need men,” he said, slowly. “ They 
are not easy places, but if you care to 
try again—”’ He paused, uncertain how 
to proceed. 

“T’ll go anywhere,” she said, as if in 
answer to his unspoken question. 

“To Hindustan?” queried the superin- 
tendent. He almost regretted the words 
as-he saw Annette’s eyes glance involun- 
tarily to the thrice made-over dress. But 
Annette raised her eyes unflinchingly. 

“To Hindustan,” she answered, quiet- 
ly. “We won’t need many clothes there.” 

ere was a mixture of sympathy and 
admiration in the superintendent’s eyes 
as he opened the door for her to pass 
out. “She’s game,” he said to himself; 
“but I wonder what Collins will say.” 

As a matter of fact, Collins was not 
aware of the sort of proposition he was 
up against when assigned to the Hindu- 
stan charge. He had not been long in the 
conference, and the usual gossip about 
the different charges had not drifted to 
his ears. As his wife did not object to 
going to Hindustan, it did not occur to 
him to do so; and he received his appoint- 
ment with equanimity. 

“T’m glad I have a number of sermons 
prepared,” he remarked to Annette, as 
they discussed the contemplated change; 
“for I'll have little time for study while 
we’re packing up.” 

Annette gave him an odd look without 
replying. 

A few days later the superintendent and 


his wife were startled by Annette bursting’ 


in on them to announce the serious ill- 
ness of her mother, and the receipt of a 
telegram calling her at once to her bed- 
side. She and Mary Louise were dressed 
for the journey, and the superintendent 
helped them to the station. As the train 
pulled in, Annette’s fortitude well-nigh 
deserted her at the thought of leaving 
Robert at such a critical time. 

“J—I think Providence is rather over- 
doing it,” she said, tearfully, wholly un- 
conscious of any irreverence. 

Fortunately for Robert, he did not at 
once realize all the difficulties before him 
in his new field of labor. The superin- 
tendent had driven him out to see the 
little frame church from which the com- 
munity took its name, and had told him 
that there were three other preaching 
points on the circuit, but had deemed it 
best not to discourage him in the begin- 
ning by telling him how far apart were 
the latter, nor by what means the for- 
mer would, in all probability, have to be 
repaired. 

The people were poor, their stony hill- 
side farms yielding them a bare subsist- 
ence in many cases, and ambition to bet- 
ter these conditions often lacking. After 
many ineffectual attempts to collect 
money for the repairing of the shabby 
church, Collins realized the futility of 
such attempts, and set to work to repair 
it himself. He stopped the leaks in the 


roof, nailed the planking back to its 
sides, and mended the broken windows. 
He also found it necessary to blacken 
the stoves and act as his own janitor at 


three of his preaching points. At the 


fourth point meetings were held in a 
school-house in lieu of a church building. 
New problems confronted him on every 
hand. He felt miserably inadequate to 
any of them, and pitifully lost and be- 
wildered without his wife’s self-reliant 
management and decisiveness. The chicf 
of his difficulties, it seemed to him, was 
the unaccountable disappearance of his 
carefully prepared sermons. He was sure 
he had put them in a safe place, but the 
most painstaking search failed to reve:| 
them. There was no time to prepay 
others, so he tried to talk to the people 
instead. They were halting efforts; but 
the Hindustan flock had been treated to 
most anything in the way of preachiny, 
and were not disposed to be critical. The 
stiff and conventional language in whic! 
he had been wont to clothe his sermons 
clung to him as the outside clay clun: 
to his feet; but, gradually, the true an: 
honest heart of him made its way to the 
surface, and the people liked him. 

There was no time for study, save iv 
the broad book of humanity, and the 
preacher marvelled at the richness that 
he found therein, and that it had so long 
been a sealed book to him. He “ boarde: 
round ” among his flock, as was the cus- 
tom among these brush people, ani, 
though the cooking was of a primitive 
kind, the fare of a distracting sameness, 
and the spare bed a deadly menace, yet 
it gave him access to the homes of the 
people, and, eventually, to their hearts 

If, sometimes, in spite of himself, a 
homesick longing swept like a sea over 
his soul, until, like the Psalmist of old 
he was ready to cry out, “ All Thy waves 
and Thy billows have gone over me!” whio 
shall blame him? The storms passed, 
and, perhaps, some gnarled limbs of sel- 
fishness and vanity were swept away; but 
the soul was unscarred, and the roots of 
his being struck down into deeper soil. 
The ache and lack in his own heart made 
him more responsive to the need in 
every other heart, and his efforts to shep- 
herd his neglected and scattered flock 
broadened his own soul. 

The illness of Annette’s mother proved 
to be a stubborn malady, slow in yield- 
ing to treatment, and Annette’s home- 
coming was long delayed. The ordeal 
through which she passed was, perhaps, 
even more fiery than that of Robert. She 
was confident of her ability to manage 
any situation when given the chance; 
but she had never learned to stand by and 
see matters taken out of her hands. Her 
enforced absence gave her a feeling of 
impotency which was maddening to one 
of her disposition. 

The superintendent’s wife drove to 
Hindustan occasionally, and spent a day 
in putting the household goods to riglits 
in the forlorn little parsonage adjoining 
the church. In spite of her efforts, how- 
ever, the place was not altogether pre- 
possessing; but, to Collins, it was a glori- 
fied habitation when Annette at last came 
home to it. 

He was looking worn and thin, and so 
pathetically glad to see her that her heart 
smote her for bringing Hindustan upon 
him. Perhaps, after all, it would have 
been better if he had gone back to ihe 
farm. These doubts were not dispelled 
until the superintendent made his first 
call. 

“T think I can do better for you next 
year, Robert,” he announced, cheerfully. 

“If you don’t mind,” answered Robcrt, 
“T’d rather stay here till 1 get the charge 
in better shape. I don’t just know why 
it is, but I love these people better t!an 
any I’ve ever been pastor of.” 

Annette and the superintendent ¢x- 
changed glances. 

“There’s just one thing I’d like to 
know,” said Collins that evening, as ‘ey 
talked matters over, “and that is wiat 
became of my sermons. I’m not sorry 
that they were lost, for I can see, now, 
that they were mighty poor stuff. It 
seems almost Providential that they (is 
appeared when they did, but I would like 
to know how they got lost. Providence 
plays us some queer tricks sometimes,” he 
finished, musingly. F 

“Tt may be that Providence received 
some assistance,” answered Annette; but 
her tone was muffled by reason of her 
leaning over to unlace Mary Louise’ 
shoes, and her remark was lost 


Collins. 
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@ Any young man or lad who cares for a woman's advice on the questions that puzzle him 


may write to 


The Psychology of the Hat 

How do you wear your hat? 

A little back; a little forward; a lit- 
tle to one side? 

Caracaturists are not the only beings 
who are awake to the psychology of the 
hat. Women are as keen to read the 
signal as an old sailor is to recognize at 
long range the Union Jack or the skull 
and erossbones floating from a masthead. 

In the study of physiognomy there is 
a rule laid down that every deviation 
from the ideal or “straight” type in- 
dicates deviation from the straight line 
in character. The same rule applies here. 
Between the unostentatious, becoming 
dignity in the manner of wearing his hat, 
evident in a man of good position and 
breeding, which spells “ distinction,” and 
the typical tiny derby perched upon the 
crown of a red-faced, thick-jowled, dis- 
trict boss, the gradations are as infinite 
as men’s temperaments and the grouping 
of types as clearly to be read as the head- 
lines of an “ extra.” 

This is not a comedy, it is tragedy; 
for the man is quite unconscious of his 
self-betrayal. Indeed, he often prides him- 
self upon the very tilt which proclaims 
him outside the pale while he maintains 
that he is a “ gentleman.” 

There are far more subtle and delicate 
shadings than these, however. 

A hat a little on one side means 
large personal vanity and small respect 
for women. 

A hat set upon the head just below the 
exact line, a little too near the eye- 
brows, means that the man may have 
sterling qualities, but “good blood” is 
not there. 

Call a man’s attention to any one of 
these idiosyncrasies, and he replies, “ It’s 
not comfortable any other way.” 

Of course it is not. The shape of his 
skull is the summing up of his character, 
and his hat fits the groove fixed for it 
by that subtle something we call Temper- 
ament. 

Why Play at Being a Man? 

Will you tell me why a man is always 
expected to take the outside of the walk 
when with a girl? Is there any real 
reason for it, or is it not just a silly 
idea girls have that a fellow must play 
he is under ‘their thumb?—R. M. 

No man who is half a man will ever 
“play” at being under a girl’s thumb; 
no girl who is half a girl would want 
him to or respect him if he does. 

As to your question, that a man should 
take the curb is founded upon some- 
thing very much deeper than “ looks” or 
the “say-so” of others or “ play.” It is 
founded upon the actual relation of man’s 
bone and sinew as a means of protection 
for woman, as balancing her moral and 
spiritual strength, whereby she is the 
help and treasure of man. Man is uni- 
versally granted greater physical strength 
than woman, and, therefore, is considered 
better fitted than she to meet any emer- 
gency arising from the roadway. Who 
do you think is better fitted to control 
a runaway horse dashing regardless of 
curb or corner amidst a crowd? The man 
or the woman? Who is least likely to 
be crowded off the walk? The man or the 
woman? This is the practical side. 
Deeper still lies true manliness which 
counts it honor to protect her who stands, 
with the rest of her sex, as a type of help- 
meet, friend, and possible mother. 

Why Not Become Engaged ? 

I have become deeply and devotedly 
attached to a@ girl I met at a friend’s 
home about two years ago. I believe she 
cares for me, and my one desire would 
be to make her my wife. The difficulty 
% that I am working for a moderate 
salary which, I fear, would not suffice 
to give her the sort of home she is used 
to. I have pr ts of ad t, but 
Prospects are not enough to support a 
wife on, are they? My colls have been 
reguiar ever since I first met her, because 
T cannot keep away; but I have not 
spoken of love to her nor asked her to 
marry me, because I have so little to 
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offer. I have made her some rather hand- 
some gifts, which she has accepted. 

I have just learned that our friends 
believe us engaged, owing to my frequent 
visits, and my chum tells me I should 
speak to her and ask her to marry me. 
But how can I? I cannot give her up, yet 
how can I propose marriage without a 
sufficient income?—B. H. 

Do you love her for herself and desire 
the best for her, or do you love her chiefly 
for the pleasure you find in her society? 
If you desire the best for her, how is it 
that during two years you have been 
willing to place her in an equivocal posi- 
tion, calling upon her regularly, and thus 
tacitly claiming her; taking her affec- 
tion for granted, while you committed 
yourself to nothing? Because you cannot 
keep away? But this is rank selfishness, 
to give her no open opportunity to ex- 
press her affection for you (if she does 
care), while your calls imply an interest 
in her which should, in all manliness, be 
put into words. A frank avowal, an open 
engagement; surely, if you love her, 
there is nothing to stand in the way. 

Has it not occurred to you that in so 
vital a matter you can hardly decide 
without consulting her? Surely, she must 
know whether she can cope with the limi- 
tations of a “moderate salary” for your 
sake. Your course is simple and straight- 
forward, it seems to me. Go to her, lay 
the case before her, and let her decide. 
Willing Service versus “Time Service” 

What is a fellow to do, anyway? 

I will tell you how it is. I am working 
as office-boy for a man. He took me be- 
cause he said I looked as if I might 
amount to something. Well, my hours 
are from nine till five. I run errands or 
wait till he wants something. Two or 
three times lately he wanted me till six 
because he had an important conference 
on, and might need me. So TI stayed. I 
do not mind, because he is a bully chap, 
but the fellows in the office guy me, and 
call me a fool. They say the man is 
putting it all over me because I do not 
know enough to. stand up and say I am 
not working overtime for nothing. 

Mother says a man that counts his time 
is not worth his pay; that the man that 
sticks to his job till it is done is the man 
that gets to the top. She does not say it 
so, but that is what she means—T. 8. 

Mother is right, my boy! Do you not 
see the good common sense of it? It is 
more than common sense, for it reaches 
right down to the gold nugget of self-re- 
spect and honor and _ right-mindedness 
which should lie at the root of every one’s 
character. And with mother’s help, your 
gold nugget is in a fair way to come out 
on top, too, I imagine. 

What are we all working for, do you 
think? For just so much money paid for 
just so many hours’ time by the clock? 
Why, no; you and I know better than 
that! We are working to improve our- 
selves and our chances of success; we are 
working to become men and women who 
are worth while; we are working to be 
ready to do some really worth-while thing 
before we are old and gray. Keep on as 
you have begun. Be true to yourself, 
count it encouragement that your em- 
ployer trusts you to stay, be a man all 
through, and never mind foolish talk of 
the skim-milk sort. 


Escort Courtesy 

I am keeping company with a young 
girl who lives in an elevator apartmeyt. 
On returning home from an _ evening’s 
outing should I accompany her to her 
door or leave her at the elevator?—L. C. 

You should conduct her in the elevator 
to the door of her apartment. 

Escorting a girl or woman home is 
not only for the purpose of prolonging 
your enjoyment of her society, but also 
to protect her from annoyance which 
might befall her after dark. Therefore, 
to leave her at the elevator is to fail 
somewhat in courtesy, since she might be 
annoyed by other persons going up. 

Having seen her to her door, however, 
do not stand talking in the hall. 
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a miniature packages of five of the Vantine 
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WISTARIA 


As delicate and fragrant as the Wistaria blossom itself as it sways 
in the warm Spring air. Entirely new. Produced only by Vaxtine. 
Extract, $1.( and $1.75; Toilet Water, $1.00; Sachet, 75c. 
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This Beautiful BAZAR Pattern FREE 
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HARPER'S BAZAR’S Cut Paper Patterns are the cheapest, because they 
are the best. We want every woman to realize this. As a gift to those who use our 
patterns, and as a for those who have not yet tried them, we will send, free, 
the pattern of the smart slip-on blouse illustrated above. 


= ‘ HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Sq., New York = @ 
This BAZAR pattern comes in three sizes : Gianthenes Please cond exe fee Go paten dnuthed 
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T is too obvious to de- 
Yserve repeating that 
women are especially 
fitted to interest them- 
selves in child-welfare 
and particularly in 
that period of child 
life when the influence 
of the public school 
is most powerful. Perhaps we have not 
fully realized the waiting opportunities 
for service through public education even 
for those who are not personally inter- 
ested through having school-age children. 

Women in clubs have taken a definite 
stand on school matters, and much: has 
* been done along various lines. The story 
has been told many times in general 
terms. Mrs. Henrotin at a meeting of the 
National Education Association, in 1897, 
summed up club work for education in a 
history of the general Federation. The 
potential power of organized women is 
uncontested; stanch supporters of the 
club movement are not afraid to claim 
that club women are the strongest edu- 
cational force in the community to-day, 
and have greater power than any other 
group over public opinion. With the 
growth of the club from its cultural stage 
to its present period of practical activity 
has come more continuous and more defi- 
nite interest in all phases of public edu- 
eation and particularly of publie schools. 
“That 160,000 women are studying the 
needs of our public schools and are eager 
to help in every way is a promising indi- 
eation.” Mrs. O. Shepard Barnum said 
in 1908 that organized women have a 
“weapon strong and flexible, at once 
national and local, adapted to large bodies 
or to small working clubs.” 

With the power and the machinery to 
get results, it becomes increasingly more 
important that women should turn their 
attention to things worthy of their met- 
tle, to matters which have a permanent 
meaning for the community’s welfare, to 
questions which affect every school child 
and not one or two per cent. It has been 
proved that the work of one club stimu- 
lates and suggests work to other clubs. 
Good work is good tidings. A study is 
being made by the Bureau of Municipal 
Research, in New York City, covering 
this general field, of what business men, 
physicians, ministers, and women outside 
the school system are doing for public 
schools, in the hope that results of work 
done may open up new fields and demon- 
strate attractive opportunities for men 
and women. 

Up to this time publicity has been se- 
cured in various ways; through what 
superintendents say of outside help, 
through the publications of parent-teacher 
associations, through Federation year- 
books, and through newspaper articles. 
In passing on information about what 
is being done for ‘schools it is most im- 
portant to describe the method used. It 
should be known that more effective re- 
sults are secured when all the agencies 
interested along social lines are combined 
in a co-operative effort. In Philadelphia 
the Educational Alliance includes every 
society and individual interested in pub- 
lie schools, concentrating effort and avoid- 
ing duplication of work. The American 
Medical Association has a Public Health 
Education Committee, which gets results 
by interesting women’s clubs, Y. M. C. 
A.’s, churches, city and State departments 
of health. It is important to know what 
agencies there are in a community doing 
betterment work, and how they may best 
be stimulated to do their share in co-opera- 
tion with public schools. Libraries and 
museums can supplement school work. 

Volunteer organizations have started 
and carried on many improvements which 
are now integral parts of the school 
system. This method of taking the ini- 
tiative keeps the schools progressive and 
saves the board from the expense of try- 
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WORK FOR SCHOOLS 


BY ELSA DENISON 


In order to know what to do for the 
schools, it is absolutely necessary to know 
what the schools need. The safest and 
easiest way to find this out is through the 
superintendent. It is his business to let 
the public know the defects as well as 
the excellences in their schools, and to 
tell how the most urgent needs may be 
met. He has unlimited opportunity in his 
annual report, but until recently he has 
failed to make these documents interest- 
ing enough to appeal to laymen. When 
superintendents realize the assets avail- 
able in outside co-operation, women will 
take up the most vital line of school work, 
not the one most attractive or fashicnable. 

The growth and development of parent- 
teacher associations inside and outside 
the Congress of Mothers has brought 
mothers and fathers of school children 
into close connection with school work. 
This movement now makes it impossible 
for teachers to say that the greatest 
hindrance to their work is the apathy of 
the parents. The mutual advantages of 
such organizations are obvious; the work 
of one parent-teacher association helps 
other associations. The Home and School 
League, of Boston, issues a weekly news 
letter which tells of methods used and re- 
sults achieved. In Kansas City special 
attention is given to reporting of parent- 
teacher meetings through the newspapers, 
suggesting similar work for other schools. 
The Mothers’ Club, of Richmond, Virginia, 
has in one of the high schools a central 
meeting room where informal conferences 
of parents and teachers may be held. 

In all club work there come hitches 
and gaps in the work of officers. A con- 
tinuous programme which does not suffer 
when one chairman or president goes out 
of office and another comes in is, appar- 
ently, an unrealized dream. The Depart- 
ment of School Patrons of the National 
Education Association is trying to avoid 
this difficulty by electing its national 
officers at different times, so that one per- 
son who knows the school programme is 
always in office. The women of Oregon 
give a splendid example of uniform State 
work through the School Patrons and the 
Federated clubs. They have issued ques- 
tionnaires, and have followed up the re- 
sults of their investigation with con- 
structive improvements. Mrs. H. O. 
Pettinger, Oswego, Oregon, will be glad 
to give information to those who. want to 
know how to carry on a State campaign 
along educational lines. 

Inter-club educational committees, as 
found in Trenton, New Jersey, have 
proved advantageous, because they enable 
all those interested in education to com- 
bine on the school problem of the whole 
community. It is, of course, impossible to 
locate responsibility for work done by va- 
rious co-operating organizations; but it is 
not impossible to have a community stand- 
ard which will hereafter judge school 
work by outsiders according to its real 
value. The standard should be one hun- 
dred per cent. of the school’s need along 
any one line. The Evanston Art Society 
has proved that it is possible to take care 
of the entire programme of school decora- 
tion, including rugs, walls, pictures, stat- 
uary, ete. 

Open-air rooms or improvements in 
ventilation, school gardens, noon-day 
luncheons, if proven good for two hundred 
children in one school, are the right of 
every child in the community. Only 
once a year is a complete picture given of 
what the schools want to accomplish; 
that is when the school budget is made up. 
It is at this point that volunteer organi- 
zations must have ready the proofs of 
their year’s experiments along school 
lines. A week’s activity before and at 
budget time, which, unfortunately, comes 
when most women are still away for the 
summer, is worth six months’ work on 
public opinion afterward. 

The six practical programmes given 
below may serve as outlines for club 
work in the coming year: 


SANITARY SURVEY OF ALL PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Women are supposed to have a particu- 
lar aptitude for cleaning up things, and 
have occasionally used their talents in 
cleaning up schools. A committee of the 
Arundel Club, of Baltimore, made an 
inspection of each public school in the 
city. Their report was used by the school 
authorities as the basis for future im- 
provements. The women’s clubs of 
Oregon are in the midst of a campaign 
for sanitary improvement of rural and 
urban schools. In connection with the 
sanitary problem an educational commit- 
tee’ must take into consideration the 
questions of light, ventilation, heating, 
drinking fountains, toilet arrangements, 
open-air rooms, adjustable desks, ete. A 
Health Day, as conducted by the Century 
Club, of Chillicothe, Ohio, in all the 
schools each year, is a picturesque start- 
ing-point of such work. 


EXAMINATION AND FREE TREATMENT 

The advantages of medical examination 
for physical defects are being proved by 
results in a large number of cities. There 
is no field of work in which women can 
accomplish more lasting and individual 
good. A preliminary test of one hundred 
school children by a volunteer physician 
often shows that seventy-five per cent. 
have physical defects which are keeping 
them from making progress in school. 
Medical societies and individual physi- 
cians have volunteered examinations and 
started agitation for a law making med- 
ical examination either permissive or 
compulsory. Results along these lines 
have been secured by women’s clubs. 

In follow-up work school nurses have 
proved indispensable. In Dubuque, Iowa, 
the Visiting Nurse Association volun- 
teered two months’ service to the public 
schools, and the school authorities have 
now secured a permanent school nurse. 
In Hoboken, New Jersey, the Robert L. 
Stevens Fund maintained a nurse for a 
year, and now the Board of Education has 
secured two.- A similar experiment was 
carried on in Kalamazoo, Michigan, by the 
Civic League of Women. In connection 
with school-nurse work, it is important to 
have facilities for free treatment in dis- 
pensaries or special children’s clinics. 
The physicians are interested in physical 
defects as such, and are willing to treat 
the children when children are brought 
to them. A woman’s club can be the 
health go-between for the medical profes- 
sion, and the school authorities can organ- 
ize a complete system when they have 
once made the community feel the need. 
By watching results intelligently they 
can not only see that every child is get- 
ting what he needs in the way of medical 
care, but they can secure valuable infor- 
mation for other cities about methods 
that are good and pitfalls that are 
avoidable. 


DENTAL HYGIENE 
Work is necessary in every city in this 
country along the lines of dental hygiene 
and free treatment of teeth. Some super- 
intendents feel that defective teeth are 
one of the most general causes of poor 
school work. In New York City a chil- 
dren’s dental clinic is maintained by vol- 
unteer funds through the energy and in- 
terest of a former school nurse. The 
increase in progress of these  chil- 
dren’s school work after their teeth have 
been put in good shape is noticed by 
every teacher and principal. It is easy 
for women to interest dentists in giving 
free or “cheap enough” efficient treat- 
ment to school children and in carrying 
on a campaign for dental hygiene by 
lectures in the school and to parents. 


THE CAUSES OF NON-PROMOTION 
Physical defects and unhealthful work- 
ing environment are two causes of non- 
promotion. One must. also consider bad 


home conditions, poor teaching, late en- 
trance to school, truancy, etc. To over- 





come some of these difficulties the visit- 
ing teacher is being brought forward «s 
a link between child and school. Visit 
ing teachers may be supported throu;! 
the interest of a woman’s club. Volu: 
teer members who have had some experi- 
ence in social work often serve in this 
capacity. 

The Woman’s School Alliance, of Am- 
herst, Massachusetts, in co-operation with 
members of the college faculty, is conduct- 
ing a complete investigation of that city s 
public schools. In this way women sve 
what the schools need from their norm! 
schools, from their teachers; parents, 
truant officers, and school nurses. When 
a study has been made of why twenty per 
cent. of the children were forced to re- 
peat their grades last year, the club aii 
the superintendent are ready to intelli- 
gently decide what is the most necessary 
thing to be done, whether it be a school 
lunch, special classes for backward chil- 
dren, higher requirements or better sala- 
ries for teachers, or more adequate phil- 
anthropy. In Elmhurst, New York, tlic 
Public School Relief Association, a volun- 
teer organization of women taking tii 
place of organized charity, has relief «a 
its core of work, but is branching out into 
various other lines of activity in connec- 
tion with schools. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Interest in the school’s relation to thie 
community and ‘to the earning capacity 
of boys and girls after leaving school is 
comparatively new. A method of voca- 
tional guidance is being evolved through 
the Vocation Bureau in Boston, co-oper- 
ating with the School Committee, by 
which each child shall know what open- 
ings there are in the machine trades, 
clerical work, arts and crafts, ete. Simi- 
lar work can be done for smaller commu- 
nities by a political economy committee 
of a woman’s club, by a civie club, or 
by any group of women interested in 
fitting children for their future life-work. 
The Women’s Municipal League, of Bos- 
ton, has made a chart showing the in- 
dustrial and commercial school facilit's 
of that city and their relation to thie 
trades. A study of a city’s industries a= 
seen through the industrial work of 
schools will not only be of value to that 
community but will be suggestive to other 
cities where the need of more comp!t 
industrial training is being felt. 


SCHOOLS AS SOCIAL CENTERS 

The movement for the greater use of 
school buildings is also a comparativ:|) 
new one, and is being justified by prac- 
tical experiments. As in Cleveland, ()i0. 
many schools are already in use as mvvt- 
ing-places for clubs and classes and })1b- 
lic lectures. Women’s organizations co- 
operate to some extent in arranging )r0- 


grammes. Social center work is growing 
rapidly in Texas, especially in rural 
schools. The school as a social ce)te! 


gives to one hundred per cent. of parents 
and children what settlements give [0 
one or two per cent. The social center 
idea as a core brings up the question of 
decorations, public lectures, music, |i 
braries, classes, and clubs. School ‘ra 
matic associations and school orches!ras 
ean be organized. There is a stimulating 
opportunity for the women’s clubs wich 
are chiefly interested in music and |iter 
ature. Moving pictures, stereop!!o” 
slides, and phonographs can be use’ (0! 
education and recreation. 

This work is work which must be lone 
some time and by somebody. The pr 
gressiveness of your schools may depend 
on the women of your city. If the Board 
of Education states that it is attending te 
all of these matters, there is all the more 
reason for women to know what is being 
done and how. It is through the schoo! 
representing democracy and the commtr 
nity’s degree of civilization that wome? 
have their most fruitful opening for bet: 
terment work. 
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a Prize Embroidery Contest. Prizes 

to the value of about one thousand 
dollars were given for work in silks 
only. The response was even greater than 
had been anticipated. Seven thousand 
persons entered their names. About three 
thousand women and a few men sent in 


Pee year Harper’s Bazar announced 


5.00 


Magazine. 
Ten oo of Books. 
i Prizes of Subscriptions to “ Harper’s 
zar.”” 


In this class the on will be: A 
Nightgown or Chemise; A ; A Round 
Table-center; A Towel-end; A Washable 
Pillow Slip-cover. 


THE BAZAR’S 
NEW EMBROIDERY CONTEST | 





finished work, beautiful in coloring and 
workmanship. More than a_ thousand 
women visited the exhibition of the fin- 
ished work. So much interest was shown 
that we promised to start another contest 
soon. 


That Contest is Now Open 


OUR GREAT PRIZE LIST 
CLASS B 
Household Articles 
EMBROIDERED IN SILKS 


NE Mie «sins tteaeteas besos $50 .00 

NS 6s on tacnteibl a Paaes aes 40.00 
iv ak oa cean dt idiahioe 25.00 
EE SERRE 10.00 
Fitth Prize......... De 8S? 10.00 
Sixth Prize....... Rey a Pe 10.00 
Seventh Prize............ 5.00 
Eighth Prize....... écundeweatand 5.00 
EY NDS vain s wd00 ves eer 5.00 
EE, SE Rigdvetacceeseeece coves ae 
EE NS 4 5 560.605 a0 64 cated 5.00 


Thirty Prizes of Subscriptions to “ Harper’s 


Magazine.” 


In this class the designs will be: A Square 
Table-center; A Round Table-centre; An 
Oval Table-center; A Square Pillow-cover; 
An Oblong Pillow-cover. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


—_—_ AN 
| He) 


It is to be on broader lines than the 
first one. The prize list amounts to 
nearly twelve hundred dollars, including 
over five hundred dollars in cash. 

The work will be divided into three 
classes, in each of which there wiil be one 
hundred and one prizes. 

Read this list below: 


CLASS C 
Dress Accessories 

EMBROIDERED IN FANCY FLOSSES 
BD Nas on adds ycededbacsact $50 .00 
Peas cuph on bie ov'esx 40.00 
"SS RR 25.00 
Nk b4ha oceans cee 10.00 
4” Ee a 10.00 
| ee TAG SRE 10.00 
St isccsepecwewseeca 5.00 
i MCh acscetee ene eed 5.00 
OR ears - §.00 
yO seeutne 5.00 
Se ae 5.00 
Thirty Prizes of Subscriptions to “ "s 


azine. 
Ten Prizes of Books. 
Fifty Prizes of Subscriptions to “ Harper’s 


In this class the designs will be: A 
Woman’s Blouse; An Embroidered Ki- 
mono; G=- A Collar; A Child’s 
Frock with yoke and panel. 


READ THE CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST 


1. Each piece submitted must be entirely the hand-work of 
the person submitting it. No machine-work can be entered. 

2. Each contestant must choose the pattern she prefers to 
embroider from the fifteen designs offered by the “ Bazar.” 
outside designs will be accepted. The design will be sent free by 
the “ Bazar ” to any person wishing to enter the contest. Later, 
if another design is desired, either in the same class or in-another 


class, it will be sent on request. 


3. All pieces of work must be received at the office of Harper 
& Brothers before noon on March 1, 1912. 
dressed “ Harper’s Bazar” Embroidery Contest, care of Harper 
& Brothers, Franklin Square, New York City, and sent by regis- 


tered mail or by express, charges prepaid. 


From the earlier contest we learned some 
definite lessons. Chief among these is 
the fact that there are many varieties of 
embroidery. The woman who is bold in 
handling her silks and stitches gets a very 
different result from that obtained by the 
painstaking workér in fine, close stitchery. 





No 


At the close of the contest all work will be returned to the 
owners by express, charges collect, unless postage for registered 
mail is enclosed when the package is sent. All possible care will 
be used in the handling, but we cannot guarantee prompt de- 
livery by the express companies. 

5. The names of the prize-winners will be announced in the 
“ Bazar,” for May, 1912. 


6. Entries from outside the United States, on which customs 


They must be ad- 
“ Bazar.” 


duties may be assessed, must be sent with the understanding 
that such charges will be paid by the sender, not by the 
When notified that a package is held for dutv the 
“Bazar” will write immediately to the sender and the amount 


of the charge must be sent to us that we may obtain the package. 


In our last contest we confined the work 
to silk. Now we include other mediums. 
More and more, skill in white embroidery 
is coming to take its rightful place among 
the womanly accomplishments. And in 
colors, extremely clever effects are ob- 
tained with the various new ilosses, on 


blouses, work-bags, dress trimmings, etc., 
which, with fashion’s quick changes, are 
not worth too much labor. 

Send a stamped envelope to the Bazar 
for an application blank and a page 
showing the designs for the contest. 

Enter your name at once. 











(Continued from page 487) 
else a miracle had been wrought for her 
deliverance. 

rhe maid coming from the room where 
she had been dusting caught sight of the 
crouching form of her mistress. “ Mrs. 
Elmslie—for the love of heaven, Letty, 
Letty!” She ran forward, but the other 
woman’s uplifted hand checked her. 

“See, Ella!” The shaking finger point- 
ed to the floor, and the girl’s rosy cheeks 
paled as her- eyes followed its direction. 
Against the oak, mercilessly distinct in 
the clear light, was the print of a child’s 
wet foot. 

“They come up the stairs, ma’am.” 
Ella was trembling, frightened at her own 
incomprehensible terror. “I must have 
left the front door on the latch, and some 
chi!d strayed in.” 

letty’s voice sounded below, reassuring 
in its suggestion of matter-of-fact com- 
mon sense. “ Did you call me, Ella? Is 
anything wrong?” 

“See if the door is locked, will you?” 

They heard her cross the hall and try 
the door. “ Yes, it’s locked, Ella,” she 
answered, but a stifled ery followed 
hard on the words. The girl up-stairs, 
carried away by a mysterious panic, 


screamed shrilly, “What’s the matter, 
Letty?” 
The answer was unsteady. “It’s 


nothing—only tracks. They come up the 
outside steps, and go on up the stairs. 
They’re the prints of feet. Little bare 
feet. Oh!” They heard the sharp intake 
of her breath. “They're wet.” 


THE FOOTPRINTS 


Ella did not answer. The sturdy com- 
mon sense of the farmer’s daughter was in 
revolt against intangible fears. After 
all, the intruder was only a child. “I 
could handle six of that size,” thought the 
girl, clutching her broom. She pushed by 
Mrs. Elmslie’s kneeling figure, and fol- 
lowed the zigzag line of footprints down 
the hall to a closed door. There she hesi- 
tated. Mrs. Elmslie allowed no one but 
herself and Letty to enter that room, yet 
this emergency was no time for nice dis- 
tinctions. “He’s in there, fast enough,” 
Ella thought, triumphantly; “the foot- 
prints lead in, and there’s none coming out.” 

Tentatively she turned the knob. The 
breeze from the west held the door against 
her doubtful pressure; and spurred to en- 
ergetic measures by this mild resistance, 
she flung it wide. No intruder was in 
sight, though the rocking-chair by the 
window stirred lightly in the breeze, and 
gave to the empty room an air of occu- 
pancy. As Ella crossed the white matting 
she saw the prints of bare wet feet 
running on ahead, but the closet was 
empty except for the garments hanging 
there—a boy’s garments, half worn, with 
suggestions of vitality still about them. 

The emptine:s of the room was oppres- 
sive. In spite of the bright sunshine she 
felt like one making his way through the 
dark, watchful for the figure that at any 
moment might start from some lurking- 
place. The silence was clamorous, as if 
some terrifying voice was on the point of 
speaking. The old foolish alarm was 
stealing back. She went out hastily. 


Letty had come up-stairs, and helped 
her mistress to her room. Mrs. Elmslie 
lay back against the pillow, her face white 
as the linen, but luminous, almost smil- 
ing. Ella choked down a sob. 

“T’ve looked about everywhere. 
find a trace—” 

“Hold your tongue,” Letty commanded, 
with asperity. Then her voice changed 
to crooning tenderness. “I'll take away 
your hat, my dearie; you are not fit to 
leave the house this morning. You'll go 
to the city another day.” 

“No, Letty. Never!” The answer had 
the solemnity of a vow, the sorrowful 
sweetness of a penitential psalm. 
“ Never,” she said again softly, like one 
who whispers a promise into loved ears. 

In spite of her pleading it was a long 
time before they left her, and then they 
went reluctantly, looking at each other 
ashance, as if each dreaded to read in the 
other’s eyes the confirmation of her own 
incredible thought. But the woman up- 
stairs sighed with relief as the sound of 
their footsteps grew faint. 

By the time she had strength enough 
to drag herself from her bed, the foot- 
prints in the hall were no longer moist, 
but the outline of a child’s foot showed 
plainly against the oak. Her eyes fixed 
upon them, she moved slowly down the 
hall to the closed room. The flaming 
sword was in its sheath. If the 
angel were still on guard, he waited 
with a smile. With head bowed like 
one who prays, she opened the door and 
went in. 


I can’t 












This New Prime Uncurled 
Plume, $10.75 


These exquisite plumes are Fashion's 
latest decree. Already the fashionable 
Parisiennes are wearing them more than 
any other style of feather. Notice the 
extra width of these magnificent plumes. 
The flues are not knotied or willowed, 
but are originally and naturally this won- 
derful width. This grade of feather is so 
fare as to be almost unknown. 

The London Feather Company con- 
trols this season's entire supply and are 
selling them at the specia! price of $10.7: 
for the 18-inch extra wide feather, ant 
above, in any color, and curled, or the 
new uncurled effect. Write before the 
limited supply is exhausted, sendin 
remittance with your letter. We wi 
forward plume express prepaid. 


We Can Save You Money On Ostrich Plumes 
We are by far the largest dealers in 
lumes in the world, Our offices in 
dion, Paris and New York practi- 
cally control feather prices. By buying 
London Plumes direct from us, you save 
at least 409%, often more than half. 


You Should Write For This Book 

“ Fashions in Feath- 
ers” shows the la- 
test plumes, mara- 
bou, paradise, etc., 
at surprisingly 
low prices. Write 
for it. With it, we 
send pieotagre phs of 
25 strikingly beauti- 
ful Winter hats, with 
instructions how to 
trim your own hats. 


Address Dept. J. 


Mipton ‘Rather Company 


London Feather Bidg., 21 West 34th St., New York 


Dealers in Principal Cities. 











Ts pure worsted used in 
Marinette Knitted Coats 
gives them “fe” and springiness. They 
don't get limp and “lumpy.” They are 
everlastingly shape-keeping. 


Knit to shape—full-fashioned—elastic 
—hand-finished throughout—reinforced 
“block” shoulders and reinforced necks 
—trip- and ravel- proof buttonholes. 
“The Aristocrat of Knitted Coats,” with 
a “differentness” that spells distinction. 

Four hundred separate styles for men, 

women and children retailing from 83. 

to $15. at all the best shops. Silk Coats, 


$20. to $75. Send a postcard for the 
name of a de valer near you and for our 


charming book E. 
Marinette Knitting Mills 
Wisconsin 


Narinette 





THE BEAUTY OF AUTUMN 
is Nature’s preparation for Winter. Women of 
refinement pre for the social requirements of 
the season Salles eep their — smooth, soft 


and velvety by using LABLACHE, the greatest 


ofall beautifiers. It helps Nature toovercomethe ff 
effect of Summer exposure. A toi- 
let necessity in every boudoir. 

Refuse substitutes. 





























































Old Dutch Cleanser is 


equally elfective in clean- 
ing linoleum, cement, or 
wood floors —no trace of 
dirt remains. The fine 
particles reach down into 
every opening and chase all 
dirt and grease. No other 
method is half so thorough; 
so quick nor so easy. Old 
Dutch Cleanser saves time, 
worry and work. 
















awe on a little of the 
Cleanser. Rub over floor, with 
scrubbing brush, then mop up. 
Many other uses and 
full directions on 
large sifter-can—10c 
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OUR HOUSEMOTHERS 





[Owing to the great accumulation of excellent material already accepted for this 
Department, no further contributions are desired until February Ist, except 


those answering the question: 


Stretching the Curtains 
THOUGHT my new 
curtain-stretcher was 
going to be perfect, 


ing back, and, with 
sliding screws in 
grooves, it is easily 
adjusted to almost any size. But it re- 
fused to be compressed to a 22-inch-wide 
curtain, and I was in despair. 

Finally I hit upon a plan. 

I stretched a strong old curtain thirty 
inches wide. Then I stretched three sides 
of my narrow curtain, and the fourth and 
long side, finished with lace edge, I care- 
fully pinned at regular intervals to the 
under curtain, surprised to find that it 
took less time than it would have done to 
stretch it on the regular pins. A. B. 

PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 





Hemstitching by Machine 

Even the dainty work of hemstitching, 
while appealing to the seamstress, takes 
time and patience in these busy days. If 
done by machine it will be just as dainty 
and take less time. 

Draw the desired number of threads, 
fold the hem over, and baste with the edge 
in the center of the drawn threads. 
Loosen the tension and stitch as close to 
the edge of the hem as possible. Take out 
the basting thread and pull the hem to the 
bottom of the drawn threads. Tucks may 
also be hemstitched this way. J. H. 

TuLarR, CALIFORNIA. 


Horse-shoe Nails 

1 carry a horse-shoe nail in my apron 
pocket during housework. It is use- 
ful to take dust out of corners, meat out 
of cutters, or to quickly clean utensils 
with corners or small holes, and is fine 
for cleaning a sewing-machine. C. E. M. 

Brooktyn, New York. 


Stocking Legs for Lining 

WitH six little boys to mend for, I’ve 
found the legs of stockings invaluable for 
lining the seats and knees of their 
trousers as soon as they begin to wear 
thin. It is so elastic that it adjusts it- 
self more smoothly than anything else— 
is strong without being heavy. For an 
old sleeve it is the best lining, and the 
legs, inside of an old “sweater” sleeve, 
increase the warmth and durability, with 
comparatively little darning. N.S. R. 

NoRFOLK, VIRGINIA. 


Raw Potatoes for Cleaning 

A PRETTY rose cashmere embroidered 
dress of my little daughter’s became very 
much soiled with food stains while away 
from home on a visit. I tried gasoline 
for cleaning it, but the stains appeared 
the same as before. 

Thinking the dress ruined, I decided to 
try and clean it sufficiently to have it 
dyed. I put it in a pail of lukewarm 
soft water in which three raw potatoes 
had been grated without being peeled. IL 
left it soaking a half-hour, then gave it 
a good washing, and rinsed it once. 
When it was dry it looked as good as 
new. Every stain had disappeared. The 
dress has been worn for best for two 
months since without being dyed. A lit- 
tle starch appeared on the dress when it 
was first dried, but that was quickly 
whisked out. M. J. L. 

SEaFoRTH, ONTARIO. 


An Amendment to a Weary Mother's Plan 

THERE are so many tired-out mothers 
on whom life has borne heavily that any 
way of helping them must be read with 
avidity. May I advise mothers to avoid 
my error, now corrected? 

I hired two pleasant rooms of my only 
daughter, a married woman with three 
dear children. Her rent was high, and 
we wanted to help her. I soon found, 
however, that my dreams of peace and 
privacy were not to be fulfilled. The two 
elder children went to school, but when at 





“ How can I economize?” 


home ran in at all times, often in the 
most innocent manner, and on legitimate 
errands, such as to show school work well 
done or to ask some question or tell 
some little story, while the baby boy was 
at my door about half his time. 

I tried placing a bit of ribbon on the 
door-knob when I desired to be alone, but 
the little chap ignored it altogether, and 
the others thought it great fun to take it 
off and “fool” their brother and grand- 
ma. I had actually no privacy, no time 
to take the naps my physical condition 
called for, and no chance to entertain, as 
I had fondly planned, dear old friends in 
a confidential and comradic way. 

Then again, my daughter, who did not 
keep a servant, soon began to ask me to 
look after home, children, and table while 
she went shopping or to a whist party, or 
calling. I knew she had been shut in for 
a long time, and I loved her. I couldn’t 
refuse, so, many a day, when I had hoped 
for a time of rest and ease, I worked much 
harder than I should in a home of my own, 
caring for her family while she was away. 

The climax came when she went up- 
country for a fortnight, leaving the entire 
care of the combined families on my shoul- 
ders. She said she hadn’t had a vacation 
since she was married, and that she felt 
now was her only chance. She wanted me 
to write daily about the children. I had 
to dress and bathe them, put them to bed 
at night, and as the baby was delicate I 
had to sleep in his room as best I could, 
on a small uncomfortable couch. Before 
the two weeks were over my mind was 
made up. I hired a woman to do the work 
and a girl to take care of the youngest, 
and I found a small house which I rented 
for myself and husband. 

When my daughter returned we moved 
away without telling her the reason why. 
Now we plan to again try the plan, but 
to hire our rooms of entire strangers who 
will have no claim on us. We are entitled 
to a bit of rest, ease, and peace. _ E. Z. 

DoRCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


A Dressing for Linoleum 

An entirely satisfactory dressing for 
linoleum consists of equal parts of raw 
linseed-oil and cider vinegar. Rub in 
thoroughly with a soft cloth, and wipe 
off any excess of oil. Shake the bottle 
frequently. All,odor will pass away in a 
few hours. One application a month will 
keep linoleum looking new for years. 
Linoleum should always be swept with a 
covered broom. IL 

MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN. 


To Keep Lettuce Fresh 
To keep lettuce fresh after washing, put 
it in a brown paper bag, twist the top of 
the bag tightly to exclude the air. Keep 
in a cool place. Excluding the air seems 
to keep the lettuce crisp and fresh. 
Mount Carroty, ILitINots. M. D. 


Novel Skirt-fasteners 

Berne troubled with rheumatism in my 
right hand, I have found fastening the back 
of my skirt on to my shirtwaist a very 
trying operation. Now I use the fasten- 
ings sometimes used on the front of the 
waistband of men’s trousers, sewing the 
large eye on to the waist and the hook 
on to the skirt binding. Being so large, 
they hook and unhook very easily, and 
will hold any weight skirt. I buy the 
hooks and eyes at a tailor’s. W. O. B. 

Granp Lake SrrReaM, MAINE. 


Peeling Onions 

Ir the lady who wrote in a recent issue 
in regard to peeling onions over the fire 
will put her onions in a pan, cover them 
with water, and let them stand a few 
moments before she peels them, she will 
find that my plan is best, I think. 

Cuina, Texas. E. B. 


Care of Boston Ferns 
To attain its maximum beauty a Boston 
fern must have a certain kind of care. 
Liquid manure—water in which well- 
rotted manure has soaked—must be given 





















“Left-overs” better 
than the first time cooked 


You can cook and serve meats and 
vegetables left over from last night’s 
dinner ‘‘en casserole "—crisp—brown- 
crusted—appetizing—savory. 

Try this tomorrow. Get a Guernsey 
Casserole or Baking dish ; ; stew or bake 
some of the ‘‘ left-overs” in it and serve 
piping hot in the same dish you cooked in. 

The Casserole cooks ee, 
slowly, keeps in all of the 
full, natural flavors and 
juices of the foods—makes 
them palatable—healthful— 
economical. 

Send six cents in stamps 
for Casserole Cook Book, 
containing recipes for 
soufies, au gratin and 
saute; general cooking 
and serving “en casse- 
vole.” Write for it today. . 

THe GUERNSEY EARTHENWARE Co., 
24 East End St., Cambridge, Ohio 

Guernsey is for sale at all good stores. The 
my round trade mark guarantees that you will 
Se original, Brown, White-Lined Enameled 
Earth enware. 


Guernse 





Earthenware 














THE BEAUTY OF YOUR SILVERWARE 
depends on its brilliancy and cleanliness 


Ee LECTRO 


Silver Polish 


SILICON 


with little effort and small expense 
will keep it always bright and fresh 
as new. 

Electro - Silicon does not scratch 
or mar, and is free from chemicals. 
Its exceptional merit has made it 
famous around the world. Send 
address for 

FREE SAMPLE 


Or 15c. in stamps for full sized box, 


post-paid. 
The Electro Sijicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists Everywhere. 














THRUM ienywiathupts 
RUGS 16 FEET 
and in any length, color or combin- 
ation of colors. 65 regular shades 
—any other shading made to match. 
Send for color card and 
name of nearest dealer. 
“You choose Thread & Thrum Work Shop 
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g has book, ** Dress- 
‘Howto Learn it at Home.” 
WOMEN’S COLLEGE OF 
SCIENTIFIC DRESSMAKING 

8. 7th St., LaCrosse, Wis. 


Ghe Giant Heater 


WILL HEAT ANY ORDINARY ROOM IN 
ZERO WEATHER AT ALMOST NO COST 


Applied to central draught lamp or 
wet ( Pk dpe gl 


HEAT AND LIGHT AT ONE COST 


Mr. H. P. Howe, 712 2nd Ave., Minneapolis, 
writes: **@iant Heater’ is a 


nase, $1.80) EL PLATED, 4.08 


THE GIANT HEATER CO., 199 Temple &t., 
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at least once a month, and. once in two 
weeks is still better. If manure is suffi- 
ciently. old there is no odor. If this can- 
not be had use pulverized sheep manure, 
dissolved. This is to be had at any seed 
store at twenty-five cents for a package 
large enough for a year’s use. 

The fern must also—absolutely must— 
be let alone. Do not turn it to make it 
symmetrical or it will only be ragged. 
If you have a place for it where the light 
may fall about equally on all sides the 
plant will be well rounded; if not, set 
where it may have the broadest lighting, 
and it will grow beautifully fan-shaped. 
The nearer the windows come to the floor, 
the longer the leaves will grow; they will 
not be any longer than the lowest limit 
of direct light. When needed for special 
occasions the “fan” may be _ turned 
toward the room for a few hours, but must 
always be replaced in its old position. 
Morning sun it will like, also later sun 
if falling through rather thin curtains, 
and it prefers a cool room. 

Keep earth always moist, clear to bot- 
tom of pot, but do not keep standing in 
a jardiniére of water. See that the tips of 
leaves are never struck, as that will stop 
their growth. Any leaves that are 
knoeked against often will turn yellow 
and drop off. And do not set outdoors, 
a: it cannot stand wind. It is, however, 
well to carry the plant out carefully on 
sweeping-day, and pour over it several 
cans of water through the sprinkler. in 
order to cleanse its leaves. In winter 
dust gently with a very soft feather 
duster. 

Finally look leaves and stems over care- 
fully for seale—small brown or brownish- 
green patches which look very lifeless in- 
deed, but which, when seen through a mi- 
croscope, are filled with nimble insects 
with many legs. Each of these when it 
crawls forth, though invisible, will even- 
tually make a new scale, and soon the 
plant will be ruined. When one is found, 
rub it off carefully with thumb nail and 
moisten hands and spot with weak kero- 
sene water. If on a leaflet it is still bet- 
ter to pick that off and burn it, and if on 
a stem of a leaf that is not handsome, as 
usually will be the case, it is well to de- 
stroy the whole leaf. If the whole plant 
is infected it is better to burn it all 
than to run the risk of having scale 
spread through one’s whole collection of 
plants. 

RocHester, New York. 


A “Crowned Head” Dinner 

“Mrs. Cuartes Everett invites you to 
meet the crowned heads of the world at 
dinner, Saturday evening, September 11th, 
at eight o’clock. Please wear your halo 
or crown.” 

I sent out this invitation last month, 
and a most distinguished and interesting 
company assembled in response to it. As 
only the heads were historic, any simple 
dinner gown answered for the rest of the 
dress. The princess robe was the founda- 
dation of many costumes, and the desired 
period -and fashion was indicated by dra- 
peries or overdresses of cheese-cloth, net, 
er¢pe, and lace or India shawls. Table- 
covers, scarfs, portiéres of satin or velvet 
decorated: bodice and court train. The 
most brilliant and striking possessions 
were reserved for the crowns and head- 
dresses. Beads, necklaces, hat pins, 
feathers, flowers, brooches, jeweled combs, 
and nets of beads entered into their make- 
up. The ten-cent store furnished dia- 
monds, emeralds, and amethysts. One gor- 
geous crown of gilt paper was set with 
gems that in their first state were mere- 
ly humble gumdrops. 

As there is something of a sameness in 
royal erowns, many guests interpreted 
their invitations liberally, and wore beau- 
tiful or grotesque bonnets, hats, caps, and 
other headgear of many historic periods. 
The fashion of ancient Egypt rivaled that 
of carly Greece. The woman of Carthage 
held up her head with the woman of the 
Empire and of the fifteenth century. 

The result was a striking picture. After 
the dinner there was old music, and the 
guests were photographed by a skillful 
photographer. Cc. E. 

Cutcago, ILLINoIs. 


Soap on Sewing Silk 

One is often annoyed by silk unwinding 
from the spool on the machine faster than 
it can be taken up by the needle. Try 
drawing a piece of hard common soap 
across the silk from top to bottom of the 
Spool; it will not soil the silk but will 
prevent unwinding. B, A. 
Braprorp, VERMONT. 





Gasoline for Ruchings 

I KEEP a wide-mouthed bottle full of 
gasoline and into it drop soiled ruchings 
and fine laces. After a day or two take 
them out and rub carefully in the hands 
and rinse in clean gasoline. The ruch- 
ings will look like new, and the picots 
on the lace will not be curled up. A. B. 

BENNINGTON, VERMONT. 


To Keep Old Lace White 

THE best way to keep old and real lace 
white is to take a piece of old white mus- 
lin and wring it out in very blue bluing 
water. When dry press it out. Then fold 
the lace carefully in this, and put away. 
Never keep lace folded in the same folds 
any length of time. It is apt to crack 
and break. E. H. 

HACKENSACK, NEw JERSEY. 


An obliging salesman at the fine dress- 
goods counter gave me several close- 
grained nearly-white boards around which 
goods had been wrapped. One, slightly 
padded and covered with old muslin, made 
an excellent pressing-board for my 
daughter while away at school. Another 
had “bread” in fair-sized letters burned 
across one end, and a hole was cut above 
it for a nail. Some slight attempts at 
tendrils further decorated the edges and 
the nail-hole. A third board was_re- 
served for cutting celery and similar 
things. These boards are usually of very 
good quality and light weight. W.E.S. 

AvusurRN, New York. 


Shoe-laces sans Tips 

One of the daily morning worries in a 
large family of children was their fussing 
over shoe-laces which had lost their tips 
and “wouldn’t lace up.” The oldest sis- 
ter solved the problem by lighting a tal- 
low candle, and after a little of the tallow 
around the wick was melted, blowing it 
out and dipping in the refractory shoe- 
lace ends. They can then be twisted into 
a point that will stay on. J.8. 

GRANVILLE, OHIO. 


Leaving “ Ring” When Cleaning 

WHEN removing spots from woolen or 
silk material first brush the dust from 
the garment, then place the material to 
be cleaned over a bag made of cheese- 
cloth filled with powdered magnesia, then 
rub well with rag saturated with gaso- 
line. The magnesia absorbs the gasoline, 
thus preventing the “ ring.” A. W. B. 

San Francisco, CALIFORNIA. 


A Use for Old Stockings 

Save all old stockings, and when you 
have a number collected, cut off the feet 
and cut open the legs; stitch four or five 
legs together according to the size cloth 
you desire. They make excellent cloths 
to use around the stove or for oiling or 
waxing floors. After using these my 
maids don’t care to use any other kind. 

WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. LP. 


What to do with Old Carpet 

I Hap an old piece of Brussels carpet 
the nap of which was about all worn off 
and seemed. to be good for nothing but to 
throw away. Also I had a square of in- 
grain carpet which was nearly new but 
not of much use for a rug, as it would 
never remain in place on a painted floor. 
At last I thought of putting the two 
together, to make a rug. I put the in- 
grain crossways of the Brussels and over- 
handed the two sides together and left 
the ends open, as I thought it would be 
easier to clean if there was an opening at 
the ends, as it could then be turned the 
other side out to be cleaned if one wished 
to get at both sides of the carpets. It 
has made a very satisfactory rug for a 
bedroom, as it is just heavy enough to re- 
main in place on the floor. Vv. M. B. 

La GRANGEVILLE, New York. 


Suggestions tor Utilizing Closet Space 

In summer-time, with a large family 
of little ones, it is often a problem to dis- 
pose of the various garments as they 
come from the laundry, and keep them 
fresh and clean till ready to wear. 

I now put a clothes-line across the 
closet two or three times as the space 
permits, and buy the little wooden snap 
elothes-pins, which may be bought very 
reasonably by the gross, and hang each 
garment up by this means. It not only 
serves to utilize space but keeps the gar- 
ments well aired and free from wrinkles, 
and is especially good for shirtwaists and 
wash skirts. C. H. P. 


Totepo, Oxo, 
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The NewSTRONG Electric Lamp 


‘Tre atest lamp yet is the new tungsten. 

A bright, natural light. A much lower electric 
light bill. A strong “wire type” filament that will 
stand everything but positive abuse. 


The Westinghouse 
Wire Type. Tungsten Lamp 


the lamp with the rugged “wire type” filament—was tried out 
in the severest kind of service for two full years before being 
given to the general public. 

It uses less than a third the current taken by the carbon 
filament lamp. Unlike the carbon lamp, it never loses efficiency 
or uses more current as the lamp grows older. 

Users of electric light will save money by giving some per- 
sonal attention to lamps. No substitute can take the place of 
Westinghouse Tungstens. Notice particularly the seal marked 
“Westinghouse Tungsten” on each lamp. 

All good electrical dealers sell these lamps. 
any trouble getting them, we want to know it. 
you are served. 

Something about lamps worth knowing in our “Lamp 
Booklet.” Send for a copy to “Westinghouse Lamp Dept. H, 
Bloomfield, N. J.” 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Incandescent Lamp Dept. (Westinghouse Lamp Co.) , Bloomfield, N. J. 
Sales Offices in Forty American Cities. Representatives all over the World 
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FRANKLIN SQUARE 
AGENCY 


First: — If you give all or part of your time to getting 
subscriptions for a living—Write us! 


Second: If you never took a subscription but want to 
know how the business is made pleasant, 


dignified and profitable—Write us! 


If you want to do a kindness to some one 

who needs “an opportunity”—Write us! 
(Sending the name and address.) 

If you are running a bookstore or a news- 

stand and want to increase your business in 

subscriptions for any and all periodicals— 

profits also—Write us! 


For four years the “Harper Plan” has been 
the best. 


@ We have a better one for next season. If 
you want to know about it, just ask us to tell 


you about the “Harper Plan” for 1911-12. 
—Write us to-day! 


Fifth: 


Address 


THE FRANKLIN SQUARE AGENCY 
FRANKLIN SQUARE NEW YORK 
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~ WRIGHT’ 'S 
| SILVER CREAN 


The most popular silver polish known. 
Better than powders because it doesn't 
hurt the silver and can’t hurt the hands. 
Has been on the market thirty-eight years. 
Over a million women use it. 

Makes silverware glisten like new 
—reaches every crevice — cleans 
thoroughly. A perfect polish for silver- 
ware, metalware, cut glass, marble, 
porcelain and enamel. 

Ask your dealer, but insist on getting 
the genuine “ Wright’s Siloer Cream.” 
Send 6 cents (in stamps) for a large 
sample jar. 

J. A. WRIGHT & CO. 
90 Court St. Keene, N. H. 
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That is what every 
one says of our 


Nabob 
Brand 


of Absolutely 


lection of the catch, cut 
into thick, white, flaky pieces, all 
bones removed. 

4-Ib. box, $1.00 (5-Ib. box, $1.20; 10-ib. 
box, $2.35) delivered anywhere in the im- 
mediate confines of the United States and 
at residences where express companies 
make such deliveries. 


Send for price-list of all sorts of salt- 
water products of the highest quality. 


CONSUMERS FISH COMPANY 
64 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 
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CRESCA DELICACIES 


Serve — guests dishes 
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let illustrated in color, with Menus, description 
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Friday, October 20 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges; scrambled eggs; toast; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
Tomato pudding; carrots sauté; pineapple; 
cake ; tea. 


DINNER 
Boiled halibut ; French-fried potatoes ; beets ; 
celery salad. Cocoanut timbales. 
Saturday, October 21 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal ; creamed halibut; muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Eggs 4 la Martin; vegetable croquettes ; 
stewed ee | Sree 2 tea. 


Temato soup; corned. beet: baked lant ; 
turnips; lettuce salad. Lemon ple. 
Sunday, Seer 22 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit ; omelette rolls; coffee. 
NNER 


Cream of corn pe roast beef; potatoes 
roasted in pan; string- -beans. Ice-cream 
with maple sauce. 


PER 
Salmon soufflé; olive and potato salad; 
orange jelly ; pound cake; tea. 
Monday, October 23 
BREAKFAST 
Bananas; fried eggs; Graham gems; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cold roast Pa mad almond horseradish sauce ; 
tewed figs; cake ; tea. 


' NNER 
Chicken pie ; baked tatoes; string-beans ; 
caulifiower salad. Apple pudding. 
ee La 24 

FAST 
Cereal ; peace i: muffins ; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Irish stew; corn fritters; orange mar- 
malade; cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Potato soup; veal cutlet; 
toes; string-beans; romaine salad. 
pudding 
ema - Octover 25 


scalloped toma- 
Cottage 


Stewed prunes; codfish. “balls ; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 

Stuffed eggs; creamed celery; French pan- 
cakes; tea. 


DINNER 
Bean soup; broiled breast of lamb; sauté 


potatoes; beets; watercress salad. Orange 
Dp 
Thursday, Octoder 26 
BREAKFAST 
Apples; eggs and beeen: pop-overs ; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
Corn eee parsni fritters; canned 
cherries; cake; tea. 


DINNER 
Vegetable soup; roast ham; stuffed pota- 


toes; spinach; lettuce salad. Floating 
island. 
Friday, October 27 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; panfish; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 


Cheese pudding; stewed - ge gl quince 
marmalade ; cookies ; 
DINNER 
Oyster soup; lamb chops; peas; cauliflower ; 
beet salad. Apple charlotte. 
Saturday, October 28 
BREAKFAST 
Seckle pears; ham toast; 
LUNCHEON 
Macaroni with green peppers and tomatoes ; 
biscuits; stewed figs; cake; tea. 


pancakes; coffee. 


DINNEK 
Onion soup; escalloped chicken; potatoes 
au. gratin; a” salad. Rice 
ng. 
siadie, October 2 
BREAKFAST 
Grapes; scrambled eggs; rolls; coffee. 
DINNER 
Cream of ——- soup; crown roast of 
lamb; mashed potatoes; string-beans. Maca- 
roon cream. 


SUPPER 
Calves’ brains a la Maitre d’Hotel; cold 
fish salad; chestnut compdte; chocolate. 
Monday, October 30 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; fried eggs; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Rice chauffée; sweet - potato 
apple —, ns tea 


croquettes ; 


Chicken soup ; sesdotenie + French-fried pota- 
toes; onions; okra salad. Jellied oranges. 
Tuesday, non nm al 31 
BREAKFAS 
Baked apples: minced lamb on toast; corn 
— coffee. 

LUNCHEON 
Tomato pudding ; sanane fritters ; chocolate 
cake ; tea. 

“DENIER 
Lettuce soup; roast veal; stuffed ppeites 
beets: celery salad. Custard ple. 
bee ——— 1 
BREA ST 
Cereal; omelette ; nglish muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Stuffed eggplant ; spinach balls; stewed 
pears; gingerbread; tea. 

DINNER 
Potato soup; breaded chops; mashed sweet- 
potatoes ; stewed tomatoes; watercress salad. 
Almond souffié. 

Thursday, November 2 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges ; aa a rolls; coffee. 


Eggs A la Merqules : *Gried Neaullflower ; sliced 
bananas ; sponge-cake; t 


DINNER 
Veal soup ; boiled ceatton ; wax beans; fried 
parsnips ; lettuce salad. "Apples & & la’ Cher- 


BREAKFAST 

Seckle pears; boiled eggs and bacon; rice 
muffins ; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 

Broiled game: ——— celery; Washing- 
nm pie; tea. 

1 are tatoes; corn pud 

Rolled salmon; stu po rn - 

ding; apple and nut salad. Pineapple 


ing. 
Saturday, eer 4 
BREAKFA 
Cereal ; salt mackerel: rolls; coffee. 


LUN 
Madras omelette ; rice ie sane lemon 
jelly ; cake ; 


DINNER 
Mutton broth; round steak; fried swe: +-. 
potatoes; creamed carrots. Mince pie. 
Sunday, November 5 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit ; omelette ; pop-overs ; coffee. 
NER 


DIN 
Chestnut soup; roast chicken; oyster plan: ; 
peas. Grape sher' bet. 
SUPPER 
Scotch rarebit; salmon salad; lemon pe! 
cheese-cakes ; French crullers ; tea. 
Monday, November 6 
BREAKFAST 
Apples; scrambled eggs; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed chicken; sauté carrots; raspber y 
jam ; cookies; tea. 
DINNER 
Corn soup; roast pork; mashed tatoe- ; 
string- beans; escarole salad. avaricn 
cream. 
Tuesday, Dn a 7 


BRE AST 
Cereal; fried halibut: rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cold sliced pork; stuffed peppers; appie 
sauce; doughnuts; tea. 


DINNER 
Chicken soup; shoulder of lamb; ta‘o 
puff; cauliflower; watercress salad. men 
pie. 
Wednesday, November 8 
BREAKFAST 
Bananas; poached eggs; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 


Baked oysters; escalloped tomatoes; stew: d 
quinces ; cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Pea soup; veal cutlet; baked eggplani; 
beets. Plum pudding: 
Thursday, November 9 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; creamed eggs; corn muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Green-pepper and potato croquettes; stewed 
watercress ; nut bread; tea. 


DINNER i 
Onion soup; corned beef; .sauté potatoe: ; 
cabbage; okra salad. Rice cream with 
Maraschino cherries. 
Friday, November 10 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges; corned-beef hash; Graham gems; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 


Potato omelette; pimento and mushroom 
croustades ; preserved plums; cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup; baked bluefish : 
Julienne potatoes; creamed carrots. Banana 


pie. 
Saturday, wevemer il 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes; tomato omelette; rolls: 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Baked beans; rice and cheese fritters; apple 
sauce ; —— tea. 
DINNER 
Chicken fricassee; baked potatoes; frid 
eggplant ; string-bean salad ; blanc-mange. 
er November 12 


AKFAST 
Pears ; codfish “balls : muffins ; coffee. 
DINNER 
Tomato soup: roast beef; tatoes roasted 


Carame! ice-cream. 
SUPPER 
Creamed oysters; kidneys en _ brochette: 
celery salad; waffles; tea. 
Monday, November 13 


mn pan; corn. 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal; scrambled eggs; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Sausages with mashed potatoes; creamed 
carrots; jelly cake; tea. 
DINNER 
Beef stew with tomatoes and green peppers: 
stuffed potatoes ; cauliflower salad. mpkino 
pie. ° 
Tuesday, = age ij 
BREAKFA 
Oranges ; fried cealiege ; v eonfiies : coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Eggs in tty-shells; vegetable croquettes : 


canned cherries; vanila wafers; tea. 
DINNER 
Barley soup; veal cutlet; mashed -sweet- 
potatoes ; oyster plant: lettuce salad. Bresd 


pudding. 
Wednesday, November 15 
BREAKFAST 
Figs; poached eggs; rolls; coffee. 
: LUNCHEON 
Green peppers stuffed with rice and chees: : 
celery ; orange eee: cake; tea. 
DIN 
Beef soup; broiled beeast of lamb; Frenc!- 
fried potatoes; spinach ; beet salad. Maple 
custa 
Thursday, Nov ember 16 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; boiled eggs and bacon; corn bread: 
coffee. 


LUNCHEON . 
Macaroni with tomatoes; parsnip fritters: 
stewed pears; French crullers; tea. 
DINNER 
Potato soup; beefsteak with mushroom: : 
sauté potatoes; onions. Prune and nt 


jelly. 
Friday, November 17 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit ; creamed eggs; toast; coffee 

LUNCHEON 
Panfish; sweet-potato croquettes; ap) 'e 
sauce; cocoanut jumbles; tea. 
DINNER 
roast ham; potatoes ‘l 
escarole salad. Rice 


Clam chowder : 
gratin; string-beans ; 
pudding. 
Saturday, November 18 
BREAKFAST 
Baked apples ; eed rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEO 
potato salad; stewed fics: 
sponge-cake ; tea. 
DINN 
Cream of carrot soup; corned beef; stuffed 
potatoes ; wemscrtecae * 3 geen salad. Date 


Sunday, - aemenber 19 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges ; tomato —* muffins ; coffee. 
DINNER 


Ham _ toast; 


Cream of asparagus = ee ee chicken ; 
mashed 


potatoes; stuffed ant. Mince 
pie. 
SUPPER 
Scallops au gratin; egg green pene 


and 
salad; bananas — ae sauce; cookies; 
ea. 
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Towle’s 
Log Cabin Syrup 


The Pioneer Maple Syrup 
Full Measure —Full Quality —Full Flavor 


For a quarter of a century the 
favorite of those who like good 
things—has the delightful, delicate 
maple flavor. The rich blending 
of pnd pew cane syrup makes it smooth 

mellow. 


It is indispensable for securing a 


pure, delicate maple flavor and is better 
sugar for sweetening. It contains 


No Glucose—No Corn Syrup 
No Adulteration 

a syrup of full flavor and full sweet- 

ness. 


Try Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup in 

lesserts, preserves, pies, sherbets, 
cakes, puddings, sauces, etc. _ gives 
a new flavor that everybody likes. 

Once you use Towle’s Log Cabin 
Syrup you will know what to get next 
time, and whenever you want a syrup 
that is best in quality and flavor. 

Send for Sample Can 
Get this individual breakfast size 


send t th vty & omm d 1 
you prom] a sample can anda va > 
uable booklet— Pt ‘From p To Table”’— 
giving 33 new prize recipes and te’ how 
ae, our fine silver plated ie 


The Towle Maple Products Co. 
23-27 ‘Chicago Ave., St.Paul, Minn. 


—— and Offices: St. Johnsburv, Vt., 
t. Paul, Minn., San Francisco, Calif. 





With the 


S/MPLEX 


hk ours by onlig The’ work <8 ‘—y a > better — 
and cost less Lay fuel. Te continue the old hand 

e means to your time, strength and 
money. It does not pay. 

Prove by an actual y free test that peotienten 
troner is a vere A your home. Heats by gas, 
gasoline or electricity and turns by hand, belt or 

wer. 

Ca and - penton | Hints" booklet free on re- 
quest. Write today an d ask for Free Trial Offer. 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CO, 
E56 E. Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 











KNOX 


PURE, PLAIN, SPARKLING 


GELATINE 
Dessert Book FREE 


par jecipe, book, “Dai 
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Desserts, Selade, cea: 
dings, Ices, Ice Cream 
Candies, ete., will be sent 
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cs 

orisen oF pint oe, 

CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 
375 Knox Ave. 


Johnstown, N. Y. 
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260 Menus with recipes and directions for preparing each 
mca!. Send 50c in stamps for ist 21 Lessons. Sample pages free. 
American School of Home Economies, S09 W. 69th St., Chicago 
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4) SOME GOOD RECEIPTS | 


Calves’ brains a la maitre d’hotel.— 
Remove the skin and fibers from the 
brains, and soak the brains in cold 
water. Boil them in salted water to 
which has been added a little butter and 
a tablespoonful of vinegar. Fry some 
slices of bread in butter and serve the 
brains on the fried bread, pouring over 
the whole a maitre d’hotel sauce. 

Eggs @ la marquise——Chop up very 
fine four ounces of boiled ham; then make 
a thick tomato sauce. Mix together half 
of the ham and half of the sauce, and put 
the mixture into a large baking-dish. 
Poach six eggs and place them on top of 
the ham in the dish. Over the eggs pour 
the remainder of the tomato sauce, and 
on top of all sprinkle the remainder of 
the chopped ham. Bake in the oven for 
a few minutes, and serve immediately. 

Lemon-peel cheese cakes.—Chop up the 
peel of three lemons, and boil it until soft. 
Beat the yolks of six eggs and mix with 
them one-quarter of a pound of sugar, 
a half-pound of butter, two tablespoon- 
fuls of grated cheese, and the lemon peel. 
Make a puff paste, and line patty pans 
with it. Partly fill the patties, and bake 
them for about half an hour. 

Banana pie.—Fill a pie dish with al- 
ternate layers of sliced banana and bread 
crumbs, beginning with the bread and 
ending with the banana. Pour in milk 
enough to fill the spaces, put pieces of but- 
ter on top, and bake for about twenty 
minutes. Serve hot. 

Prune and nut jelly—Soak two table- 
spoonfuls of gelatine in half a pint of 
cold water for an hour. Remove the 
stones from half a pound of prunes, and 
stew them in a quart of water until 
soft, flavoring with lemon and sugar. 
While the prunes are cooking chop up 
half a cup of mixed nuts. When the 
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prunes are soft, pour them, still boiling, 
into the gelatine, and stir in the chopped 
nuts. Fill a jelly mold, set it aside to 
cool, and serve with whipped cream. 

Green pepper and potato croquettes.— 
Take a cup and a half of mashed potatoes 
and mix with it a tablespoonful of butter, 
the yolk of an egg, salt, pepper, and 
enough milk to soften it. Mold it into 
croquettes and make a hole in each. Into 
this hole put some chopped green pepper 
that has been fried slightly in butter. 
Dip the croquettes in egg and bread 
crumbs, and fry in deep lard. 

Steamed potatoes.—The length of time 
required to steam potatoes depends upon 
the age of the potatoes and the kind of 
steamer used. Test the vegetables with a 
fork, and when tender they are done. 

French toast.—Cut bread into thick 
slices, and remove all the crust. Beat two 
eggs light, and whip them into a quart of 
milk. Dip each slice of bread in this; 
then fry to a light brown in hot butter. 

Chicken meat roll.—Make rich biscuit 
dough, and roll it out about one-third of 
an inch thick, and spread with the fol- 
lowing mixture: One cup of finely 
chopped cold chicken meat, one teaspoon- 
ful of onion juice, one teaspoonful of 
finely minced parsley, a speck of salt, 
pepper, and paprika, and one-half cup 
of rich cream sauce. Roll up and bake in 
a quick oven. Serve with cream sauce. 

Chestnut compote.—Shell and blanch 
one pint of French chestnuts, and boil 
them slowly for half an hour. Add half 
a cup of sugar, and boil for another half- 
hour. Let them cool, and then add the 
juice of half a lemon, two tablespoonfuls 
of maraschino cherry juice and one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla. Serve in glasses, add- 
ing to each a tablespoonful of whipped 
cream and a few cherries on the top. 





GOOD FORM AND ENTERTAINMENT 


@ There are fascinating favors for the Thanksgivin; ving 


keys of all sizes and styles, fruit bon-bon boxes 


pear as cases for ices or entrees, candle-holders, place-cards, etc. 


table to be found at the favor and toy shops: tur- 
tiny little artificial pumpkins. ¢ pumpkins ap- 
It is a unique idea to have a huge 


pumpkin pie for the center of the table, made of paper and filled with souvenirs in Jack Horner style. 


Thanskgiving Games 

Etta.—Nothing is as appropriate for 
Thanksgiving Day entertainment as the 
old-fashioned games: Dumb Crambo,.Char- 
ades, Drop the Handkerchief, Clap in and 
Clap Out, Hunt the Thimble, Puss in the 
Corner, Hide and Seek, Tag, ete. Try Old 
Maid, too, and get out the box of jack 
straws, authors etc. Every one, old and 
young alike, will enjoy the return to the 
old games as a pleasant relief from too 
much bridge. 


A “Bazar” Booth 

Emity.—In the Good Form Department 
of the October Bazar you will find what 
you want—the details of the offer of help 
for church fairs which the Bazar made 
last year, and repeats for this season. 
Hallowe'en? 

M. D. J.—L have never heard of meeting 
at the cemetery for, a Hallowe’en party, 
but it seems to me a very original idea. 
I suggest that the invitation read: 

“There will be a meeting of ye ghosts 
and spirits in ye churchyard on Sunday 
evening, October 31st, at eight o’clock.” 

On the young men’s invitations I would 
write, in small letters, in the corner: 

“Please call for ye spirit at the house 
of Evelyn Smith, and accompany her to 
ye churehyard. Please dress in a sheet 
and pillow-case.” 

I would then request the girls person- 
ally to go, each one, to the house of some 
other one of the invited guests, so that 
the young man in each case does not get 
the girl he supposes she gets, and the 
young men can be mystified in a very 
amusing way if the girls are clever. 

At the churchyard they should be met 
by an appointed guide, who will take them 
to the house of the hostess, leading them 
by a winding way among the graves in the 
churchyard. With each girl’s invitation 
you might enclose a very tiny mirror— 
such as can be bought for a few cents— 
and request her to bring it and look 
into it when she is in the churchyard. 
This will add to the gruesomeness. 


than two months 
stress by tal wil be seat to ‘correspondents who enciooe a sell-dd ren 
's Bazar, Franklin Square, New York. 


answers by mail will be sent to 
Address, Good Form Department, 


Your house should be decorated with 
jack-o’-lanterns, and should be lighted 
with candles and with alcohol burning in 
brass dishes. Appropriate refreshments 
will be: 

Brown bread, bean porridge, individual 
pumpkin pies, hot gingerbread, chestnuts, 
pop-corn, apples, and cider. 

I would try all the old-fashioned Hal- 
lowe’en games, and, if you can arrange it, 
have a husking bee. 

Arts and Crafts Fair 

B. T.—What a unique idea, an arts 
and crafts fair! It opens up quite a vista 
of possibilities in the way of booths. 
You must have an amateur photography 
booth where you not only sell pictures, 
but take them. You are fortunate to have 
among your number an artist who is 
clever enough to make rapid caricature 
portraits. He will be kept very busy. 
Have a basket booth, by all means, where 
hand-made baskets are sold, filled with 
home-made candies, fruits, and flowers. 
The book and magazine booth should be 
very attractive. Yes, the Bazar offer 
still holds good. Surely cooking is an 
art. You must have a booth for cooked 
food and preserves. 

Card Etiquette 

Leave a card for the guest of honor 
as well as for the hostess, and send one 
for her, if you are not able to attend. 
It is courteous also to leave two for the 
hostess’s mother and sister, but it is 
not necessary to send any for them if 
you do not attend, since their cards are 
not enclosed in the invitation. It is quite 
unnecessary for your husband to leave a 
eard for the husband of the guest of honor 
since he is not visiting there. 

A Book on Etiquette 

Mrs. R. N. S.—If your niece will send 
us two new subscriptions for Harprr’s 
Bazar, at $1.25 each, we will gladly send 
her free for that service a copy of Mrs. 
Sherwood’s excellent book on Etiquette 
and Social Forms. This book contains 
368 pages of text, and has a large number 
of full-page mpeg a9 
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Kere HUP 


A zestful, ap- 
petizing relish 
with the true 
tomato flavor 





Keeps After It 
Is Opened 


Made with scrupu- 
lous care by skillful 
chefs, in spotless 
kitchens from the 
solid meat of juicy, 
red ripe tomatoes 
picked at the mo- 
ment of their per- 
fection, combined 
with just the right 
proportion of rich, 
pure spices. No 
artificial flavoring 


or coloring. 


Contains only those in- 
gredients recognized and 
endorsed by the U. S. 
Government. 
All products bearing our 
mame are equally whole- 
some and delicious. Insist 
on our label when you buy 
Soups, Jams, Jellies, Pre- 
serves, Canned Fruits, 
Vegetables and Meats. 
‘Original Menus” 
is a handsomely 
illustrated _ little 
book — hints for 
quick, easy, de- 


lightful meais. 
Write for ittoday. 


CURTICE 
BROTHERS 
co. 


Rochester 
N. Y. 











It’s Baker’s 
and 


It’s Delicious 





Made by a perfect mechanical 
process from high grade cocoa 
beans, scientifically blended, it 
is of the finest quality, full 
strength and absolutely acs 
and healthful. 
Sold in 1/5 Ib., 1/4 lb., 1/2 bb. 


and | lb. cans, net weight 


Booklet of Choice Recipes 
Sent Free 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 











ANNOUNCES 


that on request a copy of 
the Fall and Winter Catalog 
will be sent you postpaid. 


Over 1000 fine pictures of 
still finer merchandise. 


Avaluable book, for refer- 
ence or for ordering goods; 
you should get one. 


We never seem able to print 
enoughtomeetallrequests, 
so write us TODAY: 


"Send Catalog No. 33." 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
New York 














“ The Crowning Attribute of Lovely Woman is Cleanliness.” 











UNSEEN \—NA > PROTECTS 


NAIAD 


DRESS SHIELD 


Udorless Supreme im Hygienic 
Beauty! Quality! Cleanliness! 


Possesses two impo rtant and exclusive features. It does 
not deteriorate with age and fall to powder in the dress— 
ean be easily and quickly sterilised by ee in boil- 
ing water for a few seconds only. At the stores, 
pair on receipt of 25 cents. very pair iguarantect. 


The C. E. CONOVER CO., Mfrs, 101 Franklin St,, N.Y, 








___—_—_—__ 
ss ” 
Home-Making theNew Profession”’ 

Is a x00-pp. ill. booklet—it’s FREE, Home study 
courses. For home-makers, teachers, and for eeitpate paid ‘ootine, 
Am. School of Home Economics, 509 W, G9ih St,, Chieage, II). 
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T’S © still 
puzzler friends. 
grist this month is 
mostly along Thanks- 
giving lines. That’s 
a hint to help you 
out, though I ought 20-2 1-18-11- 5-35 


to say that a little + 7: §+20-1-2-12-5-19 


of the grist pertains 
to the month November, last of its fall 16-21-U-4-9-J4¢-7 
race. Don’t let the joys of the great 
American feast-day makes you forget the 
puzzles and prizes. 

Address all mail to Puzzle Editor, 
HArRPER’s Bazar, New York City. 

An Important Notice 

ALL answers should reach me by No- 
vember 20th. Answers will be in Decem- 
ber Bazar, and winners’ names will be 
printed as soon as possible. 

Our November Grist 
I.—A THANKSGIVING MENU 

It’s a good one. See how swiftly you 
ean straighten it out. 

1. Two-thirds of a toy and nuxes. 

2. A beverage, three-fourths of lurk, 
and a letter. 

3. One hundred, raced, to put under- 
neath, and a mixture. 

4. One thousand, a tavern, one hundred, 
a letter, and what printers abhor. 

5. Five hundred, one-fourth of _ tive, 
twin crooked letters, three-fifths of alert. 
IIl.—CROSSWORD ENIGMA 

In tea, not in gin; 

In bug, not in fin; 

In four, not in six; 

In break, not in mix; 

In hen, not in cow; 

In fray, not in row. 
At Thanksgiving time, all who are able 
Eat of this food at each dinner table. 


grinding, 8. The little black chick entered the 
The garden. 

9. He gave Lafe a stinging answer. 
10. The dog also upset the table. 














FIGURE PUZZLE 


VI.—OUR TURKEY ‘PUZZLE 

Mother Turkey thinks it time her 
young son should know some of the foods 
for which Thanksgiving Day is celebrated, 
so she has placed seven articles ia cipher 
on the board. The first letter to the first 
word is T. What are the viands? 

VII.—RIDDLE 

I am one of a dozen. | am not as gay 
in color or garb as my brother before me, 
nor am I as cold and dark as the one fol- 
lowing, but many welcome me because I 
bring good cheer and happy gatherings. 
I am near you now, but I shall soon be 
gone, and not until the rest of my race 
shall have called upon you will I appear 
again. Who am I? 

About Our Prizes 

First best list of answers, $2. 

Second best list of answers, $1. 

The next two best lists will receive 
special prizes of cloth-bound books. 

First answers to each and every puz- 
zie, judging by post-mark, allows the 
winner to select a souvenir from a list 
which I will send after the answers are 
assorted. 

Keep a_ record of the answers sent to 
me. I will do the same. At the close of 
six months two handsome bound books 
will go to the sender of the ae lists 
of correct answers. 

This month a cloth-bound book will be 
given for the neatest list of answers, 
whether it contains one answer or ten. 
This prize may go to the winner of some 
other prize. It offers a chance for two 
winning dashes. 

October Answers 
1. NUMERICAL enigma. — Christopher 





READING PUZZLE. Ill.—FIVE PIES Columbus. 
2. Riddle.—Shadow. 
IlI.—FIVE PIES 3. Squares: : 
The first is piano. Who knows the rest? 1.LORD 2,.RA N t 
IV.—IMPRISONED BIRDS OVER A Vv ER 
in each sentence a bird is hidden. The RENA NERO 
first one is “ heron.” Who will: hasten to DRAY TROD 
set them free? 3 LOVER 4,.>CAPON 
1. He gave father one book. OLIVE ALAMO 
2. Can Erie row so far? VINES PATER 
3. It will make a gleam of light. EVENT OMEGA 
4. “Oh, pshaw,” Kate cried, “ let’s go.” RESTS NORAH 
5. He is a real Arkansas boy. 4. Crossword enigma. 
6. Why does Seth rush so wildly? 1.C RAT E 
7. Laura ventured beyond her depth. 2,A XIO M 
8. The deep snow renders going slow. 3.R INS E 
9. The tall Turk eyed us suspiciously. 4.L ABO R 
10. The children walk it every day. 5. Y EAR 8 
V..—-A THANKSGIVING PIE 6. L IMB O 
There is hidden in each sentence the 7. E LLE N 


name of some article in general use at 
Thanksgiving or pertaining to the day in 
some manner. The first one is “ raisins ” 
who will find the rest? Ten Thanksgiving 
post-cards for the first correct reply, five 
for the second. If no answer is correct, 
to the two best incomplete lists. 3. Pleased—leased—eased. 
1 Almira is insured for a big sum. 4, Place—lace—ace. 
2. The young Turk eyed us again. 5. Pledge—ledge—edge. 
3. The great din nerved me to protest. 6. Additions: 
4. Did Levi sit or stand in the car? 1. ne. | 
5. He will bring a message from home. 2. C+ant+elop 
6. Ella’s magpie says two words 3. Po cab cerry 
4 
5 


5. Decapitations: 
1, Spark—park—ark. 
2. Small—mall—all. 





plainly. . Pea+ch=peach. 
7. We can dye that dress yellow. . Pine+apple=pineapple. 

















What Every W Woman 
Should Know 


Wwiat thousands have learned to 
their great satisfaction and profit 
is that they can have more attractive, 
more sanitary interiors at no extra cost 
by decorating walls and ceilings with 


“Soft as the Rainbow Tints’’ 

A beautiful dull finish that gives the effec: 
of water colors, wears and washes like paint 
Cheaper in the long run than wall paper vi 
calcimine and far more satisfactory, 

The books shown above tell what every 
woman who takes pride in her home shoul 
know. Don’t do any decorating until you 
have read them. 


“Fashions in Color for Home Decoration” shows in 
actual colors a Mellotone combination adapted to every 
room. Free. “Common Sense about Interiors’’ tells what to 
use to get desired results. Free. 

“Good Homes by Good Architects” shows plans of success- 
ful homes with exterior and interior color schemes. Send 
25c. Get these books from the dealers who self the “Little 
Blue Flag”’ line or write us for them. 


The Lowe Brothers Company 
468 Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
Manufacturers of 


“High Standard” Paint,"‘Little Blue Flag”” Varnishes, V 
iinweee 


Boston New York Chicago Kansas City 


Lewe Bros. Ltd., Toronto 
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PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHE 
Ree besseaciss Estasusuen 62 Years "Cs:23."*%: 
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A Hunter’s Camp-Fires 
By EDWARD J. HOUSE 
HE book 


gives the 
reader a moving 
picture of the iife 
in the regions 
visited, as wel! as 
a description of 
different kinds 
of hunting. \s 
the sportsm a 
travels far out- 
side .he regular tourist line, such 
material is all fresh and exciting. 
The animals hunted are moose, wal- 
rus, rhinoceros, elephant,  giraile, 
antelope, grizzly, mountain = ga. 
caribou, etc. 


Profusely Mlustrated from Photographs, 
and with Maps of the Territory 
? Traversed. $5.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 





(A HUNTERS ¢ 
CAMP-FIRES J| 
| CAMP-FIRES 
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q The non-fadable cotton curtain materials imported from Scotland are being made more and 
more beautiful in color. They have now some lovely changeable effects in blue and green, 
same firm that imports these is producing some 
very effective cotton upholstery materials with the same invaluable guarantee as to color. 


orange and gray, gold and brown, etc. 


Polishing Floors 

§.—Boiled linseed-oil mixed with a 
little turpentine is better for your kitchen 
floor than raw oil. You can wipe spots 
off the floor with a flannel cloth wet in 
hot water and wrung almost dry. If 
this will not do it, you may add a little 
soap, but remove it quickly. Once a week, 
after wiping the floor with a damp cloth 
and a little soap, wipe the floor thor- 
oughly and oil with the linseed-oil and 
turpentine. Kerosene is a not unworthy 
substitute, but linseed-oil is better. You 
can polish it if you wish with a dry 
woolen cloth after the oil has dried in. 
Do not use a scrubbing-brush and strong 
soap on an oiled floor. 
Oriental Rugs 

M. A.—You will find the subject of 
Oriental rugs fascinating but extremely 
difficult, well worth study but requiring 
much of it before you can classify them 
or learn their characteristics. Do not 
expect to recognize a rug at a glance after 
reading one book on the subject. It would 
be of great benefit to you if you could 
study a large collection of rugs at the 
same time you are reading about them. 
Since you live near New York you may 
be able to attend some of the rug auc- 
tions there, and learn much in that way. 
Elaborate catalogues are printed for some 
of the auctions; these are as good as text- 
books, especially since one can study the 
rugs with them in hand. Do not fail to 
go to one or more of these auctions if you 
can. There is usually at least one dur- 
ing the winter. Mumford’s book is still 
about the best there is. It is published 
by the Seribners. Mrs. Ripley has also 
brought out an extremely good book on 
rugs. There is one by Holt, published by 
McClurg that you should see, entitled 
Rugs Oriental and Occidental. When you 
are in New York go to the Metropolitan 
Museum and study the rugs there, and 
after that go to the New York Public 
Library and ask to see a wonderful book 
they have there published in Austria. It 
has colored illustrations of some of the 
rarest and most beautiful rugs. 


Fittings for an Old Bed 

Four - Posters.—Certainly box - springs 
may be used in four-poster bedsteads. In 
fact, they are the best kind to be used in 
them. It is not necessary to have them cut 
out for the posts. The manufacturers 
make iron L’s upon which the springs rest 
and drop down inside the sides of the bed- 
stead. When they rest on top of the 
sides the beds are so high that it is nec- 
essary to use a small step-ladder to climb 
into them. Although it is not necessary 
to cut the springs, it is necessary to cut 
the mattresses at the four corners, or, at 
least, at the lower two corners. Very 
careful measurements must, therefore, be 
given when buying both the mattress and 
spring. The width of the bedstead, in- 
cluding the posts, must be given as well 
as the length, the width of the part of 
the post jutting inside the bedstead, and 
the width of the sides. It is also neces- 
sary to tell just what kind of a headboard 
it is, so the dealer may know whether it 
is necessary to cut the mattress at the 
head or not. 

One of the old-fashioned knit bedspreads 
will be lovely. Can’t you have a valance of 
white dimity trimmed with hand-made lace 
similar to the bedspread, and, if your posts 
are high, a tester made in the same way? 
Long and Short Curtains 

Mrs. B.—Whether the inner curtains 
are to hang to the floor or just below the 
sill depends upon many things, but prin- 
tipal!y upon proportions. When a window 
Teaches almost to the floor, say within 
even two feet of the floor, it is usually ad- 
visable to have long curtains rather than 
sill curtains. When too broad for its 
width this is usually advisable also. When 
one feels the necessity for long lines in a 
tom it is also better to have the long 

Owing to the great increase of 


letters as Systematic and concise oo posable writing 


. Letters cannot be 


each 
ot ther ‘seca sending self-addressed stamped envelopes will 
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curtains, and in a room where one longs 
for great dignity of treatment the long 
curtains are best. Since you wish to fur- 
nish your room with mahogany, and do 
not care to paint the woodwork, it would 
be necessary for you to have the varnish 
rubbed off. I would then have the wood- 
work stained a dark-brown mahogany, one 
that will harmonize perfectly with your 
furniture. Since the grain of the wood is 
so beautiful, there is no reason why it 
should not be very effective. You may feel 
the need of staining your birch floor also, 
after you have stained the woodwork, in 
order to make it darker and richer in 
color. It is quite possible. 
Cleaning Mirrors 

B. A.—You can remove obstinate fly- 
specks from mirrors with the ever-useful 
whiting mixed to a cream in alcohol. It 
will clean the dirt off very thoroughly 
also, and leave the mirror shining. I 
should not advise resilvering the mirror 
yet, since the spot is so small, but you 
will undoubtedly have to do it before very 
long. You can clean the gilt frame with 
alcohol. 
Bath-room Rugs 

B. D.—Those heavy silky bath-room rugs 
come in beautiful colors and in many sizes. 
The pastel greens, blues, and browns are 
lovely. The green, of course, will be best 
in your green-and-lavender room. If you 
prefer, you can have a lavender one, but 
the green will undoubtedly hold its color 
better. Spread a bath-mat over it when 
taking a bath. While water does not spot 
or injure them, it is well not to be reckless. 
You can get a small clothes-hamper, I am 
sure, that will fit into the room. It is 
very convenient to have one in a bath- 
room for soiled towels. 
Mantel Boxes 

A. M. E.—Try one of the plaster boxes 
on the center of your mantel, filling it 
with trailing English ivy. It will be very 
graceful, and the dark green will relieve 
the white. If the light is not very good, 
you may have to renew the plants several 
times during the winter, but they are not 
expensive. If you have an open fire, of 
course, this plan will not be practical. 
Have the boxes filled with Boston ferns 
over the low, unused radiators by all 
means.. These touches of rich green will 
help to carry out your color scheme of 
gray, green, and yellow. 

for Blue and Red 

E. D.—The possibilities for a back- 
ground for the two colors—blue and red— 
are few. The only two colors that make 
a harmonious background for both of 
these are tan and gray. Gray will, of 
course, be too cold for a room with very 
little sun, so I would suggest that you use 
a tan with as much yellow in it as possi- 
ble. It cannot be too yellow, or it will 
not harmonize with the red. It may bet- 
ter be a very light woody buff. I would 
use a plain brown canvas for the couch 
cover and for the window-seat, and would 
have curtains of a coarse brown net. 
These curtains may be drawn back so far 
that they will not interfere with the light. 
Feather Pillows 

Hovsewire.—The old-fashioned way of 
washing feather pillows consisted in the 
simple process of hanging them on the line 
to be thoroughly soaked with rain and 
dried by the sun. They are left very 
sweet after this, but the ticks are some- 
times spotted. The scientific way is to 
empty the feathers carefully into cheese- 
cloth bags, tying them firmly in. These 
bags are then placed in tubs of strong 
white soap-suds, and washed, rubbed, and 
soused up and down for about fifteen min- 
utes. After being rinsed in clean hot 
water, they are hung out in the sun to 
dry. When nearly dry it is well to cover 
them with a heavier cloth and whip thor- 
oughly. After the ticks have been washed, 
the cheese-cloth bags can be put back in 
them without disturbing the feathers. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


KEEP YOUR KITCHEN CLEAN 
COAL IS GRIMY AND COSTLY 


PYRO (denatured alcohol) stoves bring a 

gas cooker into every home they 
enter. Think of the kitchen comfort when all 
you have to do is to scratch a match and your 
fire is ready! When the meal is prepared, turn 
off flame and heat and expense cease. No smoke, 


odor,or ashes. Cheaper than wood or coal. 
PYRO LAMPS Stonctss 


Burn month in, month out; no wicks to trim of chimneys 
Brighter than three electric bulbs or five gas 
jets. Like Pyro Stoves, they're portable. 


DON’T BE A SLAVE TO DRUDGERY! 


Pyro revolutionizes housekeeping. There's a stove and a lamp for 
every use, to suit every purse. 


Special Inducements NOW. Write for particulars. 
THE ALCOHOL UTILITIES CO., 40 E. 21st St., New York 











How “Dust with 
VAD NERA,” iis 


Being Taught in 
the Public Schools 


The illustration of this little 
girl dusting a chair is exactly 
reproduced from text books 
used in the public schools of 
America, and shows how the 
busy housewives of tomorrow 
are being taught the many 
advantages of dusting with 


YANN AERA 


The same message is extended to the busy housewives of foday. Dust 
everything with Liguip VENEER. Simply moisten an ordinary cheese ‘cloth 
duster with it and dust in the usual way. Dust everything—old furniture and 
new, cheap articles and costly, bright finishes and dull, metal work and 
enameled and lacquered surfaces. In the one dusting operation Liqguip VENEER 
removes all the dust, dirt, finger marks, scratches, and other unsightly 
blemishes, and at the same time restores the “just like new” appearance of 


everything on which it is used. It is simply 
wonderful! No other household article 
begins to be like it! 


Trial Bottle Free 


Prove it for yourself. Fill in 
and mail the attached coupon BUFFALO 
today fora freesample bottle. SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Then you will KNOW ON pulalo NY. 
why the school books of 
America say “Dust pape ag 

EER 


) on my f 
with Liourp VENEER.” LIQUID VENEI 


COUPON 


Please send me free, and 


Mail the coupon 
NOW. 


Buffalo Specialty Company, 
40 Liquid Veneer Building, Baffalo, N. Y. 


City && State. .crcccsesesesecccssccceevessees eoccecese 
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Your 
Physician 
Will Tell You That 


S$?" Tissu 

Is the Best Toilet Paper because it is 
Soothing and Healing. 

It is composed of long vegetable fibre, 
which gives it a cloth-like texture, and 
its treaunent with Canada balsam and 
other emollients makes it the only strictly 
sanitary, hygienic and soft paper. 

Each roll is carefully wrapped in parch- 
ment, excluding germ; and gritty dust. 


3 Rolls (in a Carton) 
for 25 cents 


at your Dealer's, or, if he does not have 
it, send us his name, and we will send 
you a sample pocket packet FREE, 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
660 Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 
Makers of “ Scot Tissue ” Towels, 


5c. Waldorf Toilet Paper, and 
other Hygienic Paper products. 


Corns. Ended 
in Two Days 


The pain stops instantly. Within 
two days the whole corn loosens and 
comes out. 

Blue-jay has done this fifty million 
times. It will do it for you—that we 
guarantee—no matter how tough the 
corn. 

The secret lies in a bit of B & B 
wax—a wonderfulinvention. It loos- 
ens the corn without soreness or pain. 

y You don’t feel it at all. 


if ies Douuy 7 ,. 
} < The corn is forgotten 
until it comes out. 
} Don’t let 



































Go get it. 
corns torment you any 
more, 


A in the picture is the soft 
B & B wax. It loosens 
the corn. 

B protects the corn, stop- 
ping the pain at once. 

C wraps around the toe. It 
is narrowed to be comfor- 
table. 

Dis rubber adhesive to 
fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay 


Corn Plasters 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 
ANNA 15c and 25c per Package 
All Druggists Sell and Guarantee Them 
Sample Mailed Free. 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, ete. (13) 














KATHRYN MURRAY’S SYSTEM 
of Physical Culture for the Face 


Unexercised Muscles 
Every woman knows what 
for the 





former firmness; Beautifi i 
YOUNG it prevents above ; Fe + 
spondence rse, Dignified, Healthful, Easily 


Also Physical Culture for the Body 
A Complete, Modern, Scientific Course for the correction of 
all Physical Defects. Reduction and Development, Individual 
Instruction for each pupil, Under the Direction of one of 
the leading Authorities on Physical Culture in this Country. 
Write for terms and Free Booklet 
KATHRYN MURRAY SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE 
6 Chicago 














READ 


The Ne’er-Do-Well 
KILL THE HAIR ROOT 


My method is the only way to prevent the ha 
Easy, painless, harmless. No scars, 


». J. MANLER, 491.) Mahier Park, Providenee, R. I. 





‘ir from growing again. 
let free. rite a. 
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q A number of requests have been received for information concerning the Members of the 
French Academy, and the list is given chronologically. Suggestions are made for Study in 
English History, Shakespeare Folk-lore, Fiction relating to Austria-Hungary, the History of the 
Women of Colonial Times, and that of the National Music of America, the Study of Fiction, 


and the Mystery of Fiona Macleod. 


About Austria-Hungary 

We are studying in our club Austria- 
Hungary. Will you give us a list of 
books of fiction which will combine his- 
tory as well?—A. R. B. 

Let me first suggest to you some fic- 
tion to read in connection with Austria- 
Hungary. In some of these books you 
will get history as well: Anthony Hope’s 
Rupert of Hentzau, Prisoner of Zenda; 
Jokai’s Hungary Nabob, Modern Madis, 
Dr. Dumay’s Wife; Miihlbach’s Andreas 
Hofer, The Emperor Joseph and Marie 
Antoinette, Joseph IT. and His Court, 
Maria Theresa and Her Fireman, Em- 
peror Leopold II. and His Times; Trol- 
lope’s Lotta Schmidt, a romance of 
Vienna; David’s Dolomite Strongholds ; 
Reminiscences through Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina; Longfellow’s Poems and 
Places; Munro’s Rambles and Studies in 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Dalmatia; Pen- 
nell’s The Gypsy Land; Seymour’s Buda- 
pest; Tissot’s Unknown Hungary. 
American Revolutionary Period 

Will you give me the title of a book on 
the women of Revolutionary times, and 
also one on the national music of Amer- 
ica?—A. C. A. 

The following books will probably aid 
you in securing information in regard to 
the subjects you mention: Women of Co- 
lonial and Revolutionary Times, _ by 
Catherine Schuyler, will doubtless give 
you the information you wish in regard 
to patriotic deeds performed by women 
during the Revolutionary War. Read 
also National Music of America, by L. C. 
Elson; Song of Three Centuries, by F. G. 
Whittier; and Songs and Song Writers, 
by H. T. Finck. Notably among the first 
books you will be able to find the songs 
used in the Revolution. I further sug- 
gest to you that if possible you consult 
the volumes by Moses Coit Tyler, en- 
titled The Literary History of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

Members of the French Academy 

Can you tell me the names of the 
forty members of the French Academy? 
Also are there any vacancies?—E. M. 

The list is complete at present. Had 
you sent me your address I should have 
been glad to reply by post. The members 
are: Emile Ollivier, A. Méziéres, Frey- 
cinet, Marquis de Vogiié, Thureau - Dan- 
gin, Général Langlois, Jules Claretie, 
Comte de Mun, Ernest Lavisse, A. Ribot, 
Comte d’Haussonville, Monsignor Du- 
chesne, Anatole France, Etienne Lamy, 
Emile Faquet, Frédéric Masson, Jean 
Aicard, Henry MHoussaye, Francois 
Charmes, Jean Richepin, Pierre Loti, 
Denys Cochin, Paul Bourget, Jules 
Lemaitre, Marquis de Ségur, René 
Bazin, Gabriel Hanotaux, Henri Ronjon, 
Henri Poincaré, Paul Deschaud, Paul 
Hervieu, E. Brieux, Henri Lavedan, 
Maurice Donnay, René Donnin, Raymond 
Poincaré, Maurice Barrés, Marcel Pré- 
vost, Henri de Régnier, Edmond Rostand. 
Studying Country Life 

Our club has taken for its subject for 
next winter “The Value of Country 
Life.” We would like a list of books or 
magazine articles which would give us 
different aspects of the question.—A. K. 

The book that will help you is Prof. 
L. H. Bailey’s The Country Life Move- 
ment. Magazine articles you will wish 
to see are: American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, March, 1911; Craftsman, February, 
1911; Country Life, March 15, 1911; 
Craftsman, May, 1911; Collier’s, March 
11, 1911; Craftsman, January, 1911. 

The Swudy of Rosa Bonheur 

Will you tell one where Rosa Bonheur 
was born, what her first pictures were, 
and where most of her pictures are to be 
found now?—A. L. K. 

Had you sent me your address I 
should have been glad to reply to your let- 
ter by mail. Rosa Bonheur was born at 


Bordeaux, in 1828, of an artistic family. 
She was seven years old when her father 
brought the family to Paris. Her first 
picture was accepted at the Salon in 
1840—a picture of two rabbits. In 1848 
she had a first-class medal for her work, 
and from that time she was recognized as 
an artist of merit. The famous “ Horse 
Fair,” painted in 1853, is at the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York, but the 
most of her pictures are in private col- 
lections, especially the English ones. You 
will find an excellent estimate of her 
work in D. Cady Eaton’s A Handbook of 
Modern French Painting. 

For a Shakespeare Club 

My subjects in our club this winter— 
we are studying Shakespeare—are_ the 
plays “King Richard II.” and “ King 
Lear.” Also, at another meeting, bits of 
folk-lore in Shakespeare. Will you tell me 
what to read up for the study?—E. B. J. 

First let me refer you to a little vol- 
ume of A. C. Swinburne’s entitled Three 
Plays of Shakespeare. Then read George 
Brandes’s William Shakespeare; and for 
your last subject the volume whose title 
is The Folk-lore of Shakespeare will give 
you the information you are seeking. 
English History for Boys 

Will you suggest some English history 
that my boy will find interesting? He 
is eager to learn, and history seems to 
appeal to him.—A. C. H. 

The new history, just recently pub- 
lished, written by Fletcher and Kipling, 
will exactly meet your need. In addi- 
tion I would suggest that you let your 
son turn the pages, even if he does noth- 
ing more, of Green’s History of England. 
I refer to the edition in four volumes 
which is so profusely illustrated. He will 
learn much from the pictures. 

A Study of English Colonies 

Will you tell me where I will find a 
definition of Crown Colonies as under- 
stood in English government? Also some- 
thing of their administration.—F. W. 

A volume by Governor Wilson, of New 
Jersey, entitled The State Historical and 
Practical Politics, will answer your ques- 
tion. The section devoted to the govern- 
ment of England is most interesting. 
Also, I refer you to A. Lawrence Lowell’s 
on The Government of England. 

For a Study of Fiction 

Will you give me rather an extensive 
list of books which will help me in mak- 
ing a study of the art of fiction? I want 
especially to study the novel.—E. R. A. 

The following list of books will help 
you, and in the one I recommend first 
you will find a very complete bibliogra- 
raphy on the subject. The Technique of 
the Novel, by Charles E. Horne; The Art 
of Fiction, by Sir Walter Besant; English 
Novel and Its Development, by Sidney 
Laurier; A Study of Prose Fiction, 
Bliss Perry; The Evolution of the Eng- 
lish Novel, by F. H. Stoddard; Introduc- 
tion to English Fiction, by W. E. Sim- 
onds; “ A Humble Remonstrance ” (Mem- 
ories and Portraits), R. L. Stevenson; 
Principles of Literary Criticism, by C. T. 
Winchester; Pierre et Jean, by Guy de 
Maupassant (see introduction) ; Criticism 
and Fiction, by W. D. Howells. In The 
Bookman, from August, 1910, to January, 
1911, Frederick Taber Cooper has a se- 
ries of papers on “Craftsmanship of 
Writing, which I am certain it will well 
repay you to read. 

The Mystery of Fiona Macleod 

Will you tell me where I can find some 
information about Fiona Macleod’s work? 
—E. S. L. 

In the Forum, for February, 1911, you 
will find an interesting article giving you 
some material, but I refer you especially 
to the Life of William Sharp, edited by 
his wife, which appeared last autumn, 
and does much to clear up the mystery 
of that dual personality. 








A CORRECTION 


We regret exceedingly that in the 
article “How I Wrote My First Books,” 
by Marietta Holley, in the September 


Bazar, the words “oldest inhabitant” 
were substituted, by an error, for “ quiet- 
est inhabitant.” 











HARPER’S 
BAZAR 
PATTERNS 


Purchasers of patterns are especial! 

cautioned to be sure to mention size of 
pattern required in ordering by mai 
Remittance may be made tn stamps, mons 
order, postal note, or check. 











Special Patterns 





The Bazar does not have patter: 
of all garment designs illustrate: 
Those only are chosen which seer 
especially well suited to general use 
among women of taste. When yo: 
see among the fashion illustrations 
any gown of which you would like 
a pattern, look first in the back pages 
of that number and see if this gown 
is illustrated there as a cut paper 
pattern. If not, write to us and 
we will tell you whether it is to be 
issued later, and, if not, what the 
price of a special pattern would be 
In general this price is $2.00 for 
a waist or skirt, and $2.50 for a 
child’s costume. These are cut to 
your measure as carefully as a dress- 
maker cuts a gown. Ten days to 
two weeks must be allowed for 
cutting such a pattern. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


IN THIS NUMBER 


Morninc Dress, No. 552, Price, 
25 cents; SLip-on Gown, No. 553, 
Price, 25 cents; Stip-on Gown, No. 
554, Price, 25 cents; NEw Mope. 
BiousE, No. 333, Price, 15 cents; 
REVERSIBLE Waist, No. 334, Price, 
15 cents; AFTERNOON OR EVENING 
Gown, No. 555, Price, 25 cents. 


IN THE OCTOBER NUMBER 

G:rL’s SERGE Suit, No. 670, Price, 
25 cents; Tunic EveNniNG Dress, 
No. 550, Price, 25 cents; S.ip-on 
Morninc Dress, No. 551, Price, 25 
cents. 


ih’ 


A full alphabet of each of the 
above styles, on one sheet. Tr.ns- 
ferred by rubbing only. Sizes, 1-4, 3 
inches, and }¢ inch in height. P-ice, 
15 cents per sheet. 





The Embroidery and Stencil Pat- 
tern Catalogue is now ready, anc will 
be sent to any one sending 4 cen's in 
stamps. 


(@™ The regular Pattern Catalogue 
will be sent free of charge to any on¢ 
writing for it. 


As the numbers of many patterns 
were changed some months ayo 
classifying the patterns, every patter? 
purchaser who has an old, smali-size 
Catalogue is advised to send for the 
newer one, and order from that. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PusLisHers 








FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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OUR GIRLS’ 


[Our girl readers are invited to fill this 
Their contributions will be paid for at the usual space rates. 


———— CVF) 


EXCHANGE 


department every month. 


Each con- 


tribution should cover, in not more than 200 words, some special interest 
or discovery of the writer which she believes will appeal strongly to other 


girls. 
inclosed. 


Old Letters 

OR a number of years 
I, like most other girls, 
treasured the letters I 
received, not realizing 


storing up trouble for 
myself or some one 
else for future sad days. 





When, after leaving 
school, I was going abroad to study for a 
year. I remembered my old letters, many 
of which seemed to me too sacred to be 


real by other eyes than my own, and tied 
them all together in a box. 

My father saw me.tying the box, and 
inquired what it was. I told him, adding 
that in case anything happened to me it 
was ‘o be burned unopened. 

ly dear child,” exclaimed my father, 
“don't leave the possibility of such an 
agony as having to burn your old letters 
to me or any one else. Burn them now, 
and it will be a burden off your mind.” 

A young friend who had heard my 
father’s advice urged me to act upon it. 
“J.” she said, “after my sister’s death, 
had to burn her old letters, and no one 
knows what I suffered in doing it.” 

On the advice of my father and friend 
[ consigned my box of letters to the 
flames, and since that time my letters have 
all been burned as soon as answered. 

In consequence of this, when I leave 
home there is no burden of old letters on 
my mind, and the space in my desk, which 
should be -devoted to other purposes, is 
not taken up with answered letters. 

New York. M. S. 


A Guessing Game 

Wien we sit before the fire winter 
evenings we play a game called travel, 
originated by ourselves. 

The game is started by some one, who 
says, “I am traveling on a very fast ex- 
press train to a large city on the Atlan- 
tie coast. When I reach there I will go 
and call upon a friend who lives on Fifth 
Avenue; we will then go and visit a very 
beautiful park called Central Park. Here 
—. one of the party, guesses the city 
to be New York, which is correct. She 
then takes the story up, and continues: 
“Tam traveling South to a very beautiful 
country place, amid green hills, and while 
at the place I am going to visit an old 
mansion in which a President lived and 
made his home.” Some one then guesses 
this place to be Mount Vernon. 

She then takes her turn by saying, “I 
am traveling away toward the North, 
above New York, to a quaint New England 
city; when I arrive there I will have for 
supper a pot of delicious baked beans.” 
This is immediately guessed as Boston. 

The fun is to make the guessing as 
lificuit as possible, and while the play- 
‘rs continue to guess, give two or three 
more points of interest that are in the 
tity of your destination. Sometimes we 
travel to foreign countries, which is very 
interesting, and again we just confine our- 
‘elves to our own State. G. J.P. 

Wei INGTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Three Lace Waists 

Tur housemother had purchased three 
pairs «f lace curtains; a very fine net with 
‘dainty pattern, In shortening these to 
it the windows, more than a yard was 
‘ut from each eurtain. 

One sister immediately pounced upon 
« pair of these ends, dyed them gray to 
match her suit, and made up a waist over 
China silk. She used the border of the 
‘urtains in a fiehu arrangement, covering 
the scalloped edge with a fold of silk. 

The second pair of curtain ends also 
Went into a gray dye bath, and these 
Were made up on a gray messaline foun- 
dation. The messaline was also used in 
bands on the waist. 

Yor my waist the lace was dyed tan 
td made up with revers of the border 
‘omewhat after the style of the waist at 





Unavailable contributions will be returned if a stamped envelope is 
Address, Girls’ Dept., Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, N. Y.] 


the bottom of page 195 of the April 
Bazar. I also had enough of the tan net 
to make a yoke and deep cuffs for a dress. 

The curtain ends were all dyed in a 
gasoline dye; that is, gasoline in which a 
tube (or less, as the shade requires) of 
artists’ oil paint had been dissolved. The 
gasoline dye -has an advantage over a 
water dye in that it does not destroy the 
dressing in the net. 

So this is the story of three lace 
waists. Does it suggest possibilities te 
any of the girls? Iowa GIRL. 

Catmar, Iowa. 


A Novel Gift for the Tourist 

Wuen Amy was about to sail for Eu- 
rope I sent to her steamer, in addition 
to my good-by letter, two little boxes 
which I assured her contained “ Dr. Nep- 
tune’s anti-seasick powders,” and begged 
her to test them during the voyage. 

The “ powders ” were put up in regula- 
tion druggist’s boxes, and were properly 
labeled in this wise: 

For Miss Gray. Dr. Neptune. 

No. 81,510. 
One before breakfast each morning. 


The second box had the direction, 
“One at bedtime each night on water.” 
The “ prescription number ” was made up 
of the dates of the day, month, and year of 
her sailing, August 15, 1910, No. 81,510. 

The contents of the neatly folded white 
papers inside were, instead of orthodox 
physic, prose selections and bits of verse 
which I felt sure would appeal to my 
friend during her absence from her be- 
loved library. My aim was to choose fresh 
and unhackneyed quotations of real in- 
terest to make the little farce a true 
pleasure, and, of course, I alternated with 
gay and grave selections. 

Amy declared these bits of philosophy 
and fun cheered her so greatly during the 
voyage that she is hoping to have the 
prescription refilled on her next trip. 

M. G. H. 

CuaPeL Hitt, NortH CAROLINA. 


Couches for Rooms 

I notice your dilemma, “ One of Four.” 
Why not use couches instead of bedsteads, 
and so have every room a sitting-room? 
All the dormitories in our colleges, or 
nearly all, are fitted with couches. Cov- 
ered with a pretty cover and a lot of nice 
pillows, such an article of furniture is 
ornamental and presentable. We use them 
in all our chambers, and thus each of 
us has a sitting-room all her own. 

Dorcuester, Massacuusetts. R. P. 


A Birthday Centerpiece 

At a birthday dinner recently given the 
birthday cake was used as the center- 
piece for the table in place of the cus- 
tomary floral decoration. A thin board 
was cut in the shape of a circle, the 
diameter being two or three inches longer 
than that of the round cake. 

The board was then nicely covered with 
several thicknesses of white tissue-paper, 
and the eake placed in the center of the 
circular board. Yellow candle-holders in 
the shape of tiny roses, which can be 
bought at the confectioner’s in all colors, 
were used, and these, holding the candles, 
one for every five years, decorated the 
cake. 

Strong milliner’s needles were stuck 
around the edge of the board about an 
inch apart, making a fence of needles 
around the board. Flowers were cut the 
desired height, and the stems pressed down 
over the needles, which held the flowers 
erect. Daffodils were the flowers used 
at this dinner, but any flower with a thick 
stem could be used. 

When the guests came to the table, the 
frosted cake, decorated with the tiny 
roses holding the lighted candles and sur- 
rounded by the circle of nodding flowers, 
was most attractive. Cc. L T. 

Saratoca Sprines, New Yor«. 
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The Aittail Li 
hhe Crtltc~ 


If you want the right figure and an ideally 
comfortable model, you must wear 





The only models not 
custom made boned through- 
out with Genuine Whale- 
bones. The boning recog- 
nized by fashion creators the world 
over as the only t-one that flexibly 
and permanently sustains corsets 
or gowns. Redfern Fabrics are 
\ weaves especially woven for 
these corsets. Strong, but 
wonderfully light and 

smooth, almost 
Chiffon - like in 
quality. 


7 


Redfern Models are fitted at all leading shops. A Redfern costs from $1 5.00 down 
to $3.50 per pair, excelling custom made that cost from $15.00 to $35.00 per pair 








A Wallachian embroidery design for 
a waist. 

An oval table-center in conven- 
tional design. 

A towel border in the popular 
“guest ”’ size. 

A round table-center and plate 
doily in violet and ribbon pattern. 

A large doily with a design of 
cherries. 


With these 


embroidery cotton in colors. 





Do youembroider? We offer you these designs FREE 





A DUTCH COLLAR AND JABOT AND A NIGHTGOWN DESIGN 


The set of patterns No. 8 contains: 


erforated patterns we will send embroidery stamping ma- 
terial for transferring them to your material, an embroidery hoop, a book 
of instructions in various kinds of embroidery and several skeins of 


All we ask you to do is to send us the name of a 
new subscriber for the BAZAR-and one dollar and a 
quarter (Canadian or foreign postage extra), and we will 
send you this embroidery outfit FREE. 

Address, HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Sq., New York City 


A Dutch collar with tab or jabot to 
match. (Illustrated above.) 

Another collar. 

A pocket design. 

A feuthoatiy bow. 

A design suitable for chemise, night- 
gown and corset-cover. (III'd above) 

2 scallop borders. 

2 entire alphabets, and 

Over 3 dozen separate ornaments. 








The 


Power of 
Tolerance 


By GEORGE HARVEY 


In this volume are collected nu- 
merous speeches and addresses con- 
cerning a wide diversity of subjects, 
from ‘‘A Plea for the Conservation 
of Common Sense” to ‘‘ Have Women 
Souls?”’ Colonel Harvey flavors his 
words with the precious salt of hu- 
mor. He puts to flight our preju- 
dices with a laugh, then, with the 
atmosphere once cleared, he in- 
vites us to take a look at the real 
world that lies around us. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 net 


Problems of 


Today 


By ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 
Author of “The Chemistry of C 2” 





In this important new book Pro- 
fessor Duncan clearly shows the di- 
rection today of chemical invention 
away from the purely scientific do- 
main of the laboratory into the wider 
fields of ev-ry-day problems. The 
author speaks of ‘‘the medieval days 
of 1894.’ Professor Duncan ex- 
plains what far-reaching results fol- 
low the commissions, extension lec- 
tures, and correspondence courses. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 

net 


rank with this one. 


I. My Literary Passions 
Criticism and Fiction 
II. A Hazard of New Fortunes 
III. London Films 
Certain Delightful English 


Towns 


















Harper & 
Brothers 
Franklin Sq. 
New York City 


Please send me for 
examination, carriage 
free, Group L, 6 volumes, 
of the Complete Works of 
William Dean Howells. If 
Ido not care for the books I 
will return them in five days at 
your expense. If I keep the 
books I will remit to you 81a month 
until the full price, $12, has been 
paid or send you within 80 days the 
cash price, $11.40, Bl 


Mr. Howells. 


CIE ith. wstuincuactetés teak oe eececece veee 








City and State ..... 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


Serving the 
Republic 


Memoirs of Civil and Military Life 


By NELSON A. MILES 
Lieutenant-General U. S. Army 


Both an addition to history and a 
colorful, stirring story of a man’s 
struggles and responsibilities. The 
oe of the story dealing with the 

ivil War is only second in impor- 
tance to such memoirs as those of 
Grant and Sherman. General Miles 
took part in many of its bloodiest 
battles. He was four times wounded, 
twice almost fatally, and he tells 
“how it feels to be shot.” The 
narrative continues with General 
Miles’s Western experiences with the 
Indians, the rescue of the Germaine 

irl, and Custer’s massacre. 
Filustrated. Crown Octavo, Cloth, 
$2.00 net 


Some Chemical A Living 


Without A 


Boss 


ANONYMOUS 


Forty years behind him; the hu- 
man machine wearing out under 
strenuous office work; and two 
mouths to feed—that is the hell that 
thousands of men face daily. This 
is the problem which confronted the 
author, and his experiences form a 
valuable human document. The 
next traveler is sure to find sign- 
posts which will lead him to a safe 
resting-place as his own master, It 

ints the way out. 
Eight Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 


1.00 net 


The Complete Works of 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


yes HARPER & BROTHERS take pleasure 

in announcing that the complete works of William 
Dean Howells are now in course of publication. The 
first group of six volumes is ready to be delivered at once. 
Perhaps no literary announcement ever made quite takes 


The plan adopted is to divide the work into groups 
of six volumes each, issuing each group separately. 
Under this plan of publication Group I. is now ready. 


IV. Landlord at Lion’s Head 


V. Literary Friends and 
Acquaintance 


VI. Literature and Life 


This Edition is printed from new plates on antique, wove 
white paper, with wide margins. Size of book 5} x 8}. 
Binding: Dark green, rep choth, with title in gold and 
blind stamping; rough edges, front and foot, and gilt top. 
Each volume contains a new bibliography written by 
Five specially interesting portraits of 
Mr. Howells at various periods of his literary 
career are also included. These are printed in 
photogravure. There are also several half- 
tone portraits and other illustrations. An 
extra title-page is printed in color in each 
volume, 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, New York 
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DIET FOR BABIES 
aera ae me 





HEN a child has 
passed two years of 
\ age he may be said to 
4 have in a measure left 
ki behind him the period 
ja} 

f 





of infancy with its at- 
tending difficulties and 
dangers. The number 


from twelve to sixteen, thus giving him 
means of preparing a larger variety of 
food for the stomach. The stomach also 
has become more able to take care of 
any increase in food. At this age proteid 
in food becomes an even more valuable 
element than in the past; the fat, car- 
bohydrates, and mineral matter also have 
increased values, and much is required of 
them through their nutritive qualities in 
the development of the child. 

Though all these elements haye been 
present in food given the infant during 
the first two years, the increased demand 
made by nature can only be met by a 
larger and more varied diet. Almost 
everything we eat contains some proteid, 
but meat and egg supply it in the largest 
quantity and in its most digestible form. 
Fats are best obtained from butter, milk, 
cream, bacon, fish, Carbohydrates are ob- 
tained through cereals, toast, rusks, and 
sugar; vegetables supply proteid, though 
not in as desirable a form as meat; also 
some carbohydrate, iron, and other min- 
eral matter. 

Sugar is one of the cheapest and most 
important of carbohydrates; it contains 
heat and energy-producing properties, but 
is beneficial only when taken in modera- 
tion. If indulged in to excess it is ca- 
pable of doing considerable harm. A mod- 
erate amount of sugar should be a part 
of each meal. For breakfast sugar may 
be taken with cereal or in stewed fruits 
of some kind; for dinner it should form 
part of the dessert; and for supper surely 
there is nothing the child loves better in 
addition to his milk, gruel, or broth than 
a generous slice of bread and butter and 
molasses or, instead of the molasses, a 
little sugar or jam on the bread. On no 
account allow the sweets to take the place 
of the butter on the bread. At this age 
the rapid growth of bone, blood, and mus- 
cle requires considerable mineral matter, 
which is obtained through milk, yolk of 
egg, and, as has already been mentioned, 
through vegetables. Water is also very 
valuable as a mineral agent, and it is 
necessary that it should be as pure as 
possible, boiling it if necessary. 

Tea, coffee, and liquids containing al- 
cohol should never be given to children; 
they are all injurious. To make a 
practice of giving any one of them daily 
is almost criminal, but it should be a 
matter of duty to see that a child has 
plenty of water between meals as well as 
a moderate amount at meal time, if he 
desires it. It has been thought that water 
taken with meals retards digestion, but 
taken in moderate quantities it is very 
doubtful if the slightest harm is done. 
It is a scientific fact that water is not 
absorbed by the mucous membrane of the 
stomach nor does it stay there very long, 
but quickly passes on to the intestines. 
As almost two-thirds of the body is com- 
posed of water, its importance as a fac- 
tor in building up the tissues of the body 
is apparent. 

At the age of three years the child re- 
quires but three regular meals a day. 
Milk should be a part of each meal. 
Occasionally a child of this age will re- 
fuse milk altogether; in this case it might 
be omitted at dinner; but unless it posi- 
tively disagrees with or nauseates the 
child it should be insisted upon at the 
other meals. If the child is obdurate 
other food should be withheld until the 
milk is taken, although it is best taken 
in leisurely fashion during the meal. 

Meal hours should be about as follows: 
Breakfast from 7:30 to 8 a.m., dinner 
from 12.30 to 1 p.m,, supper, 6 p.m. The 
following articles may be added to the diet 
already given for children two years old: 
fish, oysters, raw or cooked; roast beef, 
roast mutton, steak, white meat of tur- 
key. The meats mentioned are given in 
the order of their digestibility (veal, 
all pork except bacon, duck, game, etc., 


should not be given before the sixth year). 
All meat with the exception of poultry 
should be cooked fairly rare; by this | 
do not mean that underdone condition 
where the center of the meat is purplish 
in color, with no exudation of the juices, 
but meats cooked to the stage that wien 
eut the flesh is a bright red with the red 
juices freely flowing. This red gravy is 
fine for the child, and white toast or 
bread when dipped into it is made very 
palatable. To the list of vegetables may 
be added potatoes, stewed celery, and car. 
rots. To the dessert add jams, jellies, and 
home-made preserves and all puddings 
with the exception of batter and boiled 
puddings. All fresh fruit should be select- 
ed with care, as either under-ripe or over. 
ripe fruit may cause disastrous results 

The fourth year.—When the child en- 
ters his fourth year his stomach is prac- 
tically as able to take care of a variety 
of food as the stomach of the adult. But 
it should be remembered that a great 
many adults eat highly-seasoned foods, 
some game, and combinations of fonds, 
rich salads, ete., which are neither dizes- 
tible nor particularly healthy, and from 
the indulgence of such they only too fre- 
quently suffer unpleasant consequetices. 
It is needless to say that such food—in 
fact, any foods that are simply tasty, 
without any especial nutritive qualities— 
are not really good for children. The 
adults can stand a certain amount of this 
sort of thing as they have acquired their 
growth, and for them food is simply a 
factor in sustaining life. But for the 
child it is quite different, for, as I have 
said before, the child is dependent upon 
the nourishment obtained from his food 
not only to sustain life but to supply ma- 
terial for his rapid growth. Every 
article of diet should be most carefully se- 
lected and prepared with this end in view, 
to bring out to the uttermost the best 
nutritive values possible. Below I will 
give a sample diet for one day in summer 
and one in winter. 

Canned fruits and vegetables are not 
good for children; preserving them very 
materially reduces their nutritive value: 
they should never be given except at times 
when traveling and long journeys on the 
water make it impossible to get fresh vari- 
eties of food. When serving a child’s meal 
bear in mind that some children are con- 
tent to eat as long as they are fe, so 
that the quantity of food given, should, 
in a measure, be left to the mother’s 
judgment; on the other hand large uan- 
tities of food placed before a dainty child 
will often cause him to turn away in dis- 
gust, and it becomes a difficult matter to 
induce him to take enough to properly 
nourish him. 


A SUMMER MENU FOR ONE DA\ 
. BREAKFAST 
Hominy porridge; milk; a slice of |read 
and butter (white toast before the iourth 
year); boiled egg. 
DINNER 
Tenderloin of beefsteak; baked potato: 
string-beans; bread and butter. _[rish 
moss pudding. 
SUPPER 
Milk; two slices of Graham brea! and 
butter, Stewed rhubarb. 


A WINTER MENU FOR ONE DAY 
BREAKFAST 
The juice of one orange; milk; farina por 
ridge; two slices of bacon, and bread 
and butter. 
DINNER 
Mutton broth; white meat of clickel: 
stewed celery; bread and butter. [ee 
cream and piece of sponge cab’. 
SUPPER 
Bread and milk; poached egg on toast 
Baked apple. 


A set of such menus for a summer week 
and a winter week, showing a suitable ¥* 
riety of food for a child, will be sent by 
the Bazar to any one who is enough |” 
terested to send a request for it, inclosim 
a stamped and addressed envelop: 
These menus may be varied, |\'' the 
proportion of nutritive values is “i 
fully considered. 
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’Y PAPER-BAG COOKERY | 


BY MARGARET SOUNDSTROM 











O those who look upon 
¥ cooking as an art, and, 
in many ways as well, 
an exact science, the 
news of a new step 
toward meeting the 
perfection of their 
ideals is always wel- 

come. The latest de- 
velopment in the annals of good cooking 
comes from abroad, where, in London, a 
most interesting series of experiments has 
recently been performed by Monsieur 
Soyer, well known as among the foremost 
of French chefs. 

From his many varied experiences M. 
Soyer has worked out a system of cook- 
ing in paper bags, which, from its inter- 
esting results, bids fair to add much to 
the list of the ways and means of cook- 
ery. Not only will it make cooking much 
less complicated, but more satisfactory, 
economical, and hygienic, a fact which is 
not only of importance to the average 
householder, but invaluable for use in 
hospitals and the sick-room. In order to 
understand more fully some of the rea- 
sons for this idea of M. Soyer, which he 
demonstrated so successfully at Queen’s 
Hall, the latter part of last May, it is 
well to look into a few of the cooking 
facts which brought about the invention 
of this unusual new system. 

The principal ways of cooking accord- 
ing to modern methods are: boiling, broil- 
ing, stewing, roasting, baking, frying, 
sauté, and fricassée. In all of these ways 
it is easily seen by experience that dur- 
ing these processes much heat is wasted 
from the fact, that, with the exception of 
braising, the food is more or less exposed 
to the air, watery vapor is constantly 
given off, causing loss of nutritive value 
in the articles cooked. The flavor is lost, 
also, which adds so much to the enjoy- 
ment of the consumer. To replace this an 
extravagant quantity of condiments is 
used in the food. 

Not only are foods robbed of their flavor 
and nutritive value; in many cases their 
weight also appreciably diminishes. Beef, 
for instance, loses greater weight in boil- 
ing than by any other process of cooking, 
many of the better pieces losing as much 
as twenty-five per cent. Brisket, being 
rich in fat, loses forty per cent. Roast- 
ing and broiling are practically the same 
as far as the loss of juices from the meat 
is concerned, and are, perhaps, the least 
wasteful methods, as the outside of the 
meat is seared, forming a crust to keep 
the juices from running out. 

Stewing and fricasséeing are really 
cooking in boiling water, and are very 
economical from the fact that while the 
meat loses its juices to a great degree, 
the water in which it is dissolved com- 
poses the sauce, which is an important 
part of the dish to be served. The same 
principles apply to other foods besides 
meat which are cooked in any of the regu- 
lation ways, and it is especially to the 
cooking of foods in such a way as ‘to re- 
tain their moisture and corfsequent amount 
of flavor that M. Soyer directs his ener- 
gies. The result is not only that the 
flavor is all that might be desired, but 
the time needed for the cooking itself is 
very much lessened, and this fact is, 
from an economic standpoint, quite 
valuable, 

To cook in this manner the foods are 
repared in the usual way, and then 
placed in a certain kind of paper bag 
which comes for this purpose, and which 
has the same effect as would buttered 

paper under similar circumstances. The 
bag is then securely closed and placed in 
the same cooking -utensil, whether for 
baking or stewing, ete. as would ordi- 
harily be used. The cooking is done at 





the ordinary temperature. In this way 
the heat is retained within the bag, the 
nutritive vapors escaping from the food 
are held confined, and return to it again, 
and if seasonings have been added—such 
as vegetables in stews or stuffing in poul- 
try or meats—the flavorings permeate the 
fibers through and through, giving a de- 
licious taste to every part of the article 
when it is cooked. 

The temperature being higher than 
would ordinarily be the case if exposed to 
the draughts of the kitchen the results of 
the cooking are much more rapid, and 
the moisture retained softens the fibers 
of the meat, rendering it palatable and 
much more digestible. The most expe- 
rienced chemists cannot tell us the causes 
and sources of flavors, and only by ex- 
perience do we know that they exist. 
Many times in cooking they are complete- 
ly lost, but by retaining them in this 
paper-bag method even the most inex- 
perienced cooks can produce wonderfully 
good dishes. 

As an example of some of the results 
obtained by cooking in this way it has 
been demonstrated that Irish stew can be 
cooked thoroughly in forty minutes, a 
richly flavored gravy resulting from the 
nutritive juices retained from the vege- 
tables and the meat; an ordinary size 
chicken, stuffed and prepared for roast- 
ing, takes about twenty-six minutes; kid- 
neys may be cut up.and stewed with water 
in a bag in six minutes; apples can be 
perfectly baked in fifteen minutes, and 
are of unusually fine flavor, the sugar put 
on them being evenly distributed in every 
part of the apple. 

Fish can also be most successfully 
cooked in these bags, a sole weighing one 
and one-half pounds taking only fifteen 
minutes. Not only is food treated in this 
way very tender, palatable, and perfectly 
cooked, through the combined effect of 
heat and moisture, but the appearance is 
most attractive, there is no reason for 
scorching and burning, and instead of 
being dried up the dishes are all de- 
lightfully juicy and sightly, poultry, meat, 
and vegetables keeping mueli of their 
original proportions. 

For use in the sick-room nothing can 
be more appreciated than some means of 
doing away with the ordinary dirt of cook- 
ing-utensils, the cleaning of which, in 
many cases, must necessarily be delayed. 
By the use of this new method the remain- 
ing and useless parts of the food cooked 
ean be quickly cleared away without soil- 
ing the pans in which it was cooked. In 
the making of beef tea the value of re- 
taining the moisture and the juices of 
the beef cannot be overestimated, for with- 
out them the tea is not nearly as strength- 
ening as it should be. 

It has been said that “washing of 
dishes has always seemed the extreme 
symbol of dead work.” If that applies 
to dishes, how much more so does it ap- 
ply to the continual washing of pots and 
pans, many of which get scarcely a chance 
to dry before they are called into service 
again. Welcome indeed is the news that 
in paper-bag cookery not only is it pos- 
sible to cook with fewer utensils, but the 
constant disagreeable scrubbing of them 
is done away with, the remaining grease 
and unused particles from the cooking 
being left in the bag and conveniently 
thrown away. 

In these days of hurried living much 
saving of time may be accomplished by 
this new invention, saving of money, in 
the preservation of all that is best in 
the articles of food to be cooked, and, as 
the reward for a little care in cooking 
in this new way the housewife is able to 
present an attractive meal, easily and 
quickly prepared. 
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New Books for Younger Readers 


[Specially suitable for readers of 12 years and over| 


Tom Brown’s 
School-Days 


By THOMAS HUGHES 


“It has been my interesting experience,” 
says W. D. Howells, “‘to find the story of 
‘Tom Brown’s School-Days’ even better than 
I once thought it, say, fifty years ago. 
Louis Rhead made a special sojourn of months 
in Rugby itself. In the illustrations he has 
recreated in a wonderful way the surround- 
ings which have changed but little since the 
days of Tom and his companions. 

Thirty-six se Illustrations and many 
maps and many Smaller Illustrations by Louis Rhead 
form with “ Robinson Crusoe" and “ Swiss Family Robinson.”’ 
Edges. 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


[Specially suitable for readers of 10 years and over| 


eee ee 


e Voyage of the Rattletrap ™ 

Judson Pitcher, eighteen, drifts into ais, Dakots 1 village of Track’s End. 
As a result of the blizzard the railroad will run no more trains, carrying 
everybody out of the country. Judson refuses to go, having before prom- 
ised the banker to remain. “He is snowed in, digs tunnels, is attacked by 
desperadoes, and goes from one house to the other, firing, bacphee up the 
illusion of a large number of defenders. He has encounters with wolves, 
buffaloes, and Indians. Illustrated. Post S8vo, $1.00 





About 400 pp. Uni- 
U ntrimmed 


[Specially suitable for readers of 10 years and over| 


Old Ben By JAMES OTIS 


An unnumbered host has delighted in the adventures of “Toby Tyler,” 
the little boy who ran away and joined a circus. The new story begins a 
rear and a half after Toby Tyler returned home with his beloved monkey, 
r. Stubbs’s Brother. The village is thrilled by the arrival of Old Ben, the 
driver, and Mr. and Mrs. Treat, the Skeleton and Fat Woman, who befriended 
Toby. Illustrated in Two Colors. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


|For young readers and grown-ups of all ages! 


The 
Jaunts of Junior 


Pictures by 


ARTHUR B. PHELAN 


LILLIAN B. HUNT 


Here is a marvellous book for children and 
grown-ups. It shows what wonders can be 
done with photographs. It is first of all a 
book of photographs of a real boy—who is 
made to appear no taller than a lead-pencil 
The pictures show him bathing in a canary's bath-tub, while his clothes hang 
on the perches; fishing in the goldfish bowl, much taller than himself 
racing over the keyboard of the piano; playing le ap frog over the salt-cell: ars; 
and hunting for game among the high jungle of ferns on a dining-room tabje. 
Delightful verses explain all the strange adventures of the little boy 

Small Quarto, Cloth, $1.25 





[Specially suitable for readers of 11 years and over! 


The Last Lap adhere 


Author of “ Captain of the Eleven“ 

“Bunny,” the hero of the ‘Captain of the Eleven,’ and his chum, Bob 
Struthers, are the principal figures. Bunny is unexpectedly made captain 
of the track team. Among the incidents are a fire, a hockey game, numerous 
impromptu mrepetes, and, finally, the climax of the last lap, in which 
Bunny wins his laurels. There is action and real boy life in every page of 
this story. Illustrated. - Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


[Specially suitable for readers 10 to 14 years!) 


The Missing Pearls 


or, Little Miss Fales Goes West 
EMILIE BENSON and ALDEN ARTHUR KNIPE 


Little Miss Fales, like many Eastern girls, did not know the West. When 
a school-mate invited her to her Western home it seemed a long journey, but 
she found it surprisingly interestin There were many new experiences, 
including an accident which involved a motor ride through the country, and 
some odd characters. With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


(Specially suitable for little folks 5 years or younger| 


The Princess Kallisto 2740" 
the Fairies. By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 


An attractive book of fairy tales, introducing the Sea-Maiden, the Princess 
of the Rainbow, the Prince with the Noble Heart as fit companions to the 
little folks’ older favorites. Illustrations by Harriette Amsden. Small 4to, $1.50 


Young Alaskans on the Trail 
By EMERSON HOUGH 


This story is the second in the series begun with ‘‘The Young Alaskans.” 
The boys travel for two yet egal the wilderness of the Rocky Moun 
tain Divide, along the old Klondike trail. Their half-breed guides instruct 
them in fishing, shooting, and tell them tales of Indian forest lore. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 
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NE*ER:-DO-WELL 


REX BEACH 


Author of “The Silver Horde” 


— . o e - 
= Greeted with a Whirlwind of Praise 
“Sure to “The most breathlessly interesting novel of the “Lots of go, and a clean story from start to 
be one of last half-dozen years.’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. finish.’"—Helena Record. 
the widely _‘“What Beach has done surpassingly well is to “Rex Beach’s best book. . . . Will do more to 
popular ro- give the stay-at-home reader a vivid picture of the make the public appreciate the magnificence of the 
mances of stupendous work in the construction of the Canal, Canal work than anything hitherto published.”— 
the sea- - — of the men as well.”—San Francisco San Francisco Bulletin. 
son.’’—Chi- ronicle. ““Something more than a novel; it is an enter- 
cagoRecord- “There is no let-up in the swing and dash of the taining, illuminating story of the Canal. The plot 
Herald. yarn from the opening chapter.’’—Springfield Union. is well handled and the setting is especially fine.’’-— 
“Many points ahead of his other ventures.’’— “Particularly attractive on account of its in- Editorial in Savannah Press. 
Pittsburg Post. tensely dramatic situations.”—Brooklyn Eagle. “This story is a corker. In incident, action, sur- 
“Alive with incident and sensation.’’—-Boston ““Beach has scored a ten-strike. . . . Plenty of prise, character-drawing, and dialogue it is a genuine 
Transcript. action and good-humor.”—Detroit News. tour de force.” Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Pictures by Christy. 


Jane Dawson 
By Will N. Harben 


The story of Jane Dawson—injured in her youth by a rich man— 
who lives to match son versus son with him, is something fine and big 
and new. The typical Georgia rural community is here in all its 
picturesqueness and charm. It will be remembered that William 
Dean Howells has called Mr. Harben “one of our few great American 
localists.”’ This story of the heart is also one of that rare kind in 
which religious sentiment is a real human factor. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net 


Jennie Gerhardt 


By Theodore Dreiser 


This is the life-story of a woman who craved affection. Unselfish, 
sweet, she is the daughter of working people. And to Jennie, trusting 
and innocent at heart through all, there comes the unfailing ending. 
There is separation from the man she loves. He marries in his own 
class, but when he hears the last summons it is to Jennie that he turns 
for sympathy and affection, and in the absence of his wife she responds. 
Such are the mere facts of a broad picture of modern life which is full 
of contrasts—the life of rich and poor, the factory and the Board of 
Directors, the social butterfly and the drudge, the fanatic and the 
epicurean. It is a book which does not preach a moral, but makes one 
felt—a moral dealing with themes much in our minds to-day. It-is 
a book of humanity. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 


Keeping Up With 


Lizzie By Irving Bacheller 


““Keeping Up With Lizzie’ is one of the greatest American books 
ever written. It is having an almost sensational success.’’—-Boston 
Globe. 

“Irving Bacheller never wrote a jollier or a truer story than the 
shrewd commentary on human nature and American life called 
“Keeping Up With Lizzie.’”—Detrott Journal. 

Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


Surface Japan | 
By Don C. Seitz 


‘Japan is an easy land to see,” and Mr. Seitz makes it still easier 
to read about. Here are the interesting, amusing, and significant 
impressions of the wide-awake American traveler. It is as far re- 
moved from the extravagant eulogy of some writers as from the 
belief in subtle machinations of the race held by others. “I saw 
simply a smiling country, full of amiable, orderly people striving to 
gain, not the mastery, but the esteem of mankind.’ Mr. Seitz shows 
a genuine sympathy with the people and appreciation of what they 
have accomplished and their aims for the future. 

Twenty plates in full color on tinted mounts, being faithful reproductions 
of Japanese hand-colored photographs. Together with marginal 
sketches after Hokusai. 4to, Cloth, $1.60 net. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net. 


The Mansion 


By Henry van Dyke 


Author of “ The Story of the Other Wise Man” 


“Religion,” John Weightman says at dinner on Christmas eve, “‘is 
not a matter of séntiment; it’s a matter of principle.” Therefore, his 
charities are perfunctory, conspicuous.. When-alone he finds himself 
in the Heavenly City amid the many glorious mansions. But the 
angel leads him to a miserable hut. Weightman remonstrates. The 
angel replies, ‘‘We have used all the material that you sent us.” 
Five Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents net; 16mo, Full Leather, 

$100 net; Octavo, Cloth, with Two Full-Page Plates from Paintings 

by Elizabeth Shippen Green, $1.00 net 


Miss Gibbie Gault 


By Kate Langley Bosher 


Author of “Mary Cary” 


‘“‘To read a book like this is like taking a sun-bath.’’—Boston Herald. 

“This novel is of such pure-gold quality that it recalls the best 
tales that Miss Alcott has left us to make the world better.’"—Portland 
Oregonian. 

“The youthful heroine has a way with her which is not less taking 
in these fresh chapters than it was in the earlier book.’’-—New York 
World. 

“Like Mary Cary, this book stands for the winning power of love.”’— 
New Orleans Picayune. 

“Tt is a clever and pleasant story and readers of ‘Mary Cary’ will 
be glad to renew her acquaintance.’’-—New York Times. 

With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 


The Fair Irish Maid 


By Justin Huntly McCarthy 


A tale laid in the eventful days of the second decade of the nine- 
teenth century, when the name of Bonaparte was the bogey of Europe. 
The heroine is a beautiful Irish girl, the impoverished descendant of 
an ancient Irish house, who is suddenly lifted, by the will of an 
Irish-American relative, from the depth of poverty to the height of 
wealth. 

With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, $1.30 net 


Konigskinders ‘The Royal 
Children By Anna Alice Chapin 


Humperdinck’s “ Konigskinder” is now added to the series 0! 
opera stories which Anna Alice Chapin has arranged for children 
In this book she tells the beautiful and pathetically romantic tal: 
of the Royal Children—of the King’s Son who leaves the ease an‘! 
luxury of the Contented Kingdom, and of the lovely Goose Girl 
Each chapter of the book is preceded by a few bars of melody an 
an explanation of the motives. 

Illustrated from Photographs of the Opera. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. Uni- 
form with ‘‘Wonder Tales from Wagner,” and “The Story of th 

Rhinegold.”’ 
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MARGARET DELAND’S 


New Novel 


he IRON WOMAN 


T is more than a novel, as we have come to know the word. 


pictures youth — dewy, virginal youth 


its foolish obstinacy, and generous impulsiveness with truthful idealism. 
Her young people are wonderfully attractive in their perfect naturalness. 


She portrays the elders 


in all its tenderness and passion, 


people whom life has hardened 


sanecetcet semana 





Mrs. Deland 





with just as deep understanding and sympathy. 


She has a way of penetrating the outward husk of habit and finding the living heart underneath. As for 


the story itself 


“*The Iron Woman’ is one of those deep and 
vital novels the endings of which are beginnings. 
The novelist so charges the story with life that it 
becomes a prelude to a greater romance, .and so 
awakens the imagination that the reader is borne 
on to those larger solutions in which the problems of 
life find answer beyond the narrow stage of time and 
space.” —HamIL_ton W. Masie in 7iic Outlook. 

“It is not a story of to-day, destined to pass out 
of the memory before the types are dry. It stands 
a substantial performance in the matter of selection 
of subject, workmanship, human interest, and 


Victor Ollnee’s 
Discipline By Hamlin Garland 


The romantic adventures of a robust young chap who is suddenly 
plunged into a new world—of conflict between love and disbelief 
in spiritualism. Victor discovers that his mother is a famous medium. 
The startling contrast of the dissimilar elements makes the story a 
romance rather than a spiritualistic novel. The story works out the 
destiny of the boy, his sweetheart, and his mother in chapters of 
strong and simple feeling. $1.30 net 


The Pretender 
Person 


The author of “The Involuntary Chaperon’”’ has written a new 
travel-novel even more joyous and light-hearted than its predecessor. 
She has brought together a jolly group of charming women and men 
whose flirtations and serious love affairs, begun on board ship and 
continued in the tropics, result in those delightfully humorous com- 
plications which the author is so skilful in handling. Mexico is the 
scene of most of this delightful new comedy. 

Illustrated from Photographs. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net 


The Nine-Tenths 


By James Oppenheim 


The story of a big human-humorous business man, who, as the result 
of a fire in his factory which causes the death of working-girls, is swept 
into the underworld, where the woman he loves cannot follow him. 
How the undercurrents of the city form these two is unfolded in a 
drama of stirring episodes. The huge city which does this becomes 
ilmost a character in the book. Out of the struggle a new type 
emerges, a working-girl, who leads strikers and helps the hero to find 
herself. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 


Padre Ignacio 


By Owen Wister 


Author of “Lin McLean,” “The Jimmyjohn Boss,” ete. 


spiritual m«¢ 


Chicago Tribiun 


treated. rhe greatest 1 





1is people and 
earnestly as if readers |] 
them in the flesh Ch 


By Margaret Cameron 


On the Californian coast Padre Ignacio, once of the gay world, has 
found contentment in renunciation. Temptation comes upon him 
in Gaston Villere. For the first time in twenty years Padre Ignacio 
enjoys polished talk. His longing to return to the world becomes so 


strong that he rides down alone to embark on the vessel—but his 
story is one of the heart-warming kind. 
Illustrated, Pictorial Cover, 16mo, 50 cents net 


“This is the way M1 


pl c 
tO Sav, irre spectiy e of the entertainn 


and that is the strongest of 


““As a mere story, ‘The 
Mrs. Deland s best But 


it is difficult to speak of its beauty in terms of self-restraint. 


Del 1 novel 


anv book of the seaso u ‘ ila Us WOT 


g- Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 


Under Western 
Eyes By Joseph Conrad 


The st« ry is like one of Tchaikowskvy’s sv1 


all Conrad’s intense realism and breadth of im: n. It is called 
‘Under Western Eyes” because its revelat cmperament must 
seem to the people of Western nations ver range fhe central 
figure is Razumov, a student at the University, supposed to be of 
humble origin, but really the son of a powerful noblenian. 1 ory 
continues toa strikingend. It is, too, a wonde dual 
temperament, so strange as to be almost shocking, and yet 
sympathetic. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 
Adrian § 
rian Savage 
By Lucas Malet 

Lucas Malet tells a story of this kind with exceptional skill. Savage 
is a distinguished young men of letters, th I an English father 
and a French mother. He is ardently in love with a ind be 
witching French woman. She shows a d erous degre ntere 
René Dax, a caricaturist and minor poet, half child and half madmat 


—an undoubted genius. An English girl, lackin: 
awakens Adrian’s innate chivalry. The portray 
striking, the plot odd and ingenious 
With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 1 


Heart and Chart 
By Margarita Spalding Gerry 


This story of the love and the life of « ed nurse is full of the 


sympathy, and humor, with fer more of heart than 


sweetness of pity, 


chart in its pages, and quite free from the od nest hi If 
man can be a hero to his valet how much less would one expect him 
to be so to his trained nurs« Yet men end 1 en are here seen 
through the eyes of the nurse, end the inher ave human 
beings is the dominant note of the stor) 

Illustrated Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 


Comrades 
By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


Author of “A Chariot of Fire,” “Jonathan and David,” ete. 


happy tear of mplete sym- 
Memorial 


ws less, atl l Re ul ec! Oak, 


A little catch in the throat and the 
pathy will follow the reading of this beautiful tale. Ea 
Day the Grand Army of the Republic gr 
the last of Charles Darlington Post, 
When faint with fatigue he finds his comrad 

Illustrated, Pictorial Cover, 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents net 
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